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The Editor Previews 
Thus Issue 


Pir LAGERKVIST, who received the 
Nobel Prize in literature this winter, 
happens also to have an American best 
seller of this season. We should know 
about this man, long famous in Sweden, 
whom most of us had not heard of before. 
ApDoLrH B. BENSON is one of the best- 
known American authorities on Swedish 
letters. Mr. Benson’s paper goes far be- 
yond the many brief sketches which fol- 
lowed the Nobel award. 


“Group dynamics” is a term much 
bandied about the education conventions 
and magazines—not always with much 
pertinence to improvement of teaching. 
In his convention paper, “Implications 
of Group Dynamics for English,” Joun 
J. De Boer talks in everyday language 
about actual classroom recognition of 
forces too often ignored. 


Since our young people will listen to 
radio broadcasts and watch television or 
motion pictures, SARAH I. Roopy sug- 
gests that we use these to help the young- 
ters grow up. Being an active teacher 
with considerable psychological back- 
ground, she put into her convention 
paper, ‘‘Effect of Radio, Television, and 
Motion Pictures on the Development of 
Maturity,”’ many specific practical sug- 
gestions. 


“College Students Evaluate High 
School Readings,” by MARTHA WAGNER, 
tells us facts which we should know but 
which we too frequently do not act on. 
She is not a revolutionist—merely an 
advocate of common sense in the assign- 
ment of readings. 


Helping students to enlarge their vo- 
cabularies is recognized both by students 


and by teachers as an important aim of 
teaching. In his “Not the Sauce,’’ HEr- 
MAN O. MAKEYy tells some ways of doing 
it without any special text for the pur- 
pose. A teacher who read the manuscript 
said it was the most helpful treatment of 
the topic she had seen. 


BARBARA L. Camp’s “Teaching Pu- 
pils To Write via the Paragraph’’ will 
please both progressives and conserva- 
tives; the same elements in her experi- 
ential exposition may also displease 
both parties. Conservatives will like the 
teaching of methods of paragraph de- 
velopment and writing from topic sen- 
tences. Progressives will doubt the value 
of these. For this subject matter her pro- 
cedure was admirable. 


In her talk at the NCTE convention 
last Thanksgiving FrrepA M. HELLER 
presented a very valuable list of reading 
materials for guidance toward under- 
standing of people. It appears as the first 
item in this month’s ‘Round Table.”’ 

You will want to read the whole 
“Round Table’’—LeEs Liz SPENCE’s invi- 
tation to share in Wisconsin’s partial 
solution of the radio and television prob- 
lem; the heartening brief stories from 
ANNE E. Hackett and Rusy R. LEwis; 
the two visual-aid reports from SISTER 


Mary Hucu, R.S.M., and Irwin A. 


ECKHAUSER; and Alan Synder’s account 
of a new reading gadget. 


The variety in ‘Teaching Materials” 
this month is extraordinary. Each re- 
view is short; be sure to scan this section 
of the magazine for next year’s helps. 
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Nobel Laureate 


ADOLPH B. BENSON! 


Ovex a century ago Edgar Allan Poe in 
a review complained that America was 
being flooded with all types of literature 
from abroad. Among the few sources of 
the inundation specifically mentioned 
was Sweden. Those were the days when 
Longfellow was translating the poetry of 
Esaias Tegnér, Lowell reviewing the do- 
mestic novels of Fredrika Bremer, and 
Emerson actively admiring Emanuel 
Swedenborg—all Swedish authors. Since 
then dozens of Swedish writers have ap- 
peared in English translation, including 
four Nobel laureates, and, of course, 
Strindberg, whom the Swedish Academy 
in its omnipotent judgment passed by 
when making awards of merit. But in 
most cases the literary fare from Sweden 
has been a little too lyrical or too heavy 
for American tastes and translators, 
many translations have been poor, edi- 
tions have been small, and, consequently, 
except for readers of Selma Lagerléf, the 
audiences apparently have not been 
large, though always select. The result 
is that even today comparatively little is 


1 Yale University emeritus professor of German 
and Scandinavian; vice-president, American-Swed- 
ish Historical Foundation; author or translator of 
numerous books in this field. 


known in America about Swedish litera- 
ture;and this despite the names of Lager- 
l6f and Strindberg and the amazingly 
favorable reviews that have appeared 
during the last year, all over the country, 
of Vilhelm Moberg’s Emigrants, now 
popular in the United States. 

But perhaps a change is in the offing, 
for suddenly, like the proverbial bolt 
from the sky, comes another creation 
from the Scandinavian north, eclipsing, 
it seems, for the moment at least, all 
other Swedish works and boldly forcing 
itself into the best-seller list of American 
metropolitan areas—Barabbas (1950; 
English trans., 1951), written by one of 
the strangest and most original charac- 
ters in the history of Swedish letters, Pir 
Lagerkvist, latest recipient of the Nobel 
Prize in literature. Sweden, a small coun- 
try of only about seven million souls, 
bought sixty thousand copies of Barabbas 
in the first year after publication, and 
eleven foreign countries translated it im- 
mediately. The author must be worth an 
acquaintance. 

Par Lagerkvist, whose name by the 
way means “laurel sprig,” the son of a 
railway-yard foreman and the youngest 
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of six children, was born in 1891, in 
Vaxj6, Sweden, in the traditionally bar- 
ren province of Smaland, whence had 
come such eminent men and women as 
Carl Linnaeus, the scientist; Christina 
Nilsson, the singer; and Vilhelm Moberg, 
the author (all known in the cultural 
circles of America). Lagerkvist now re- 
sides as happy father and husband, in a 
second marriage, at Lidingé, near Stock- 
holm. He was educated in the local 
“Gymnasium,” or junior college, and at 
Uppsala University, where for a year he 
devoted himself to humanistic studies. 
His parents were very religious, and as a 
boy, according to the autobiographical A 
Guest in the World of Reality (1925), the 
young Pir was every day exposed to 
lengthy readings from the Bible, from 
which there may have been some adverse 
reaction. At all events, during his early 
education he was easily influenced by 
radical contacts, all orthodoxy was ban- 
ished from his system, and he adopted a 
form of left-wing socialism. 

But some of the stories of the Bible, 
like that of Barabbas, had apparently 
made a great impression on him, and, 
while he abhorred any form of slushy sen- 
timentality as exhibited, for instance, in 
some Salvation Army meetings about 
Jesus, he remained fundamentally de- 
vout and believed, broad-mindedly, in 
Christian principles. He respected his 
father and loved his mother, as may be 
detected in some of his poems. He has 
been called—I believe by himself—‘“‘a re- 
ligious atheist.”’ In any case, his religion 
became one of ethical humanitarianism, 
with a profound reverence for all honest 
searchers for truth, irrespective of re- 
ligious creed. It is important from the 
beginning to understand this viewpoint. 
Between extreme philosophies Lagerkvist 
tried to steer a middle course, but in most 
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cases, as in his views of the common 
people and labor relations, leaned toward 
the left of center, this no doubt due in 
part to both heritage and environment. 

In 1940 he was elected a member of the 
Swedish Academy, taking the place of 
the neoromantic, antinaturalistic Verner 
von Heidenstam. The Swedish Academy 
is no longer as conservative as it once 
used to be, though it adheres in its elec- 
tions religiously to artistic merit. In the 
meantime, to earn his bread, Lagerkvist 
wrote articles and reviews, most of them 
for socialistic newspapers and _periodi- 
cals. In 1941 the University of Gothen- 
burg conferred on him an honorary doc- 
torate. 

It must be confessed at the outset that 
it is not easy to write adequately or just- 
ly about Par Lagerkvist, and regarding 
his work there are probably as many in- 
terpretations and evaluations as there 
are critics. Shy by nature and caring 
nothing for social events, he has re- 
mained essentially alone with his family 
and—thoughts. Nor has he ever in his 
writings solicited public favor, and it is 
difficult to imagine him permanently 
popular with the common reader or so- 
called “rabble,’’ though he is intrinsi- 
cally very sympathetic to them. But dur- 
ing the last three decades there has grad- 
ually developed among those who take 
literature seriously, particularly in Swe- 
den and France (whence had come some 
of his early impressions of cubism, ex- 
pressionism, and other modernistic 
movements), the conviction that he is 
the greatest living figure in Swedish let- 
ters and that Barabbas, for instance, is 
but the logical culmination of a life of 
unexampled artistry. This cannot, how- 
ever, be readily recognized, for though 
his style and language are inconceivably 
simple at times, he is in thought and 
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meaning often obscure, paradoxical, un- 
intelligible. 

Yet ardent students of his poems, es- 
says, plays, and novelettes—not to men- 
tion his later novels like The Dwarf (Eng- 
lish trans., 1945) and Barabbas—believe 
that they have discovered a certain con- 
tinuity in his production, extending from 
the extremes of modernism and a pro- 
found pessimism of his first works, writ- 
ten under the shadows of the first World 
War, down to the greater firmness, self- 
assurance, and resigned optimism of 
later days. They, including members of 
the Swedish Academy, found in Lager- 
kvist that idealistic tendency which, ac- 
cording to the stipulation of the Nobel 
Prize in literature, should be the chief 
prerequisite of candidacy for that award. 
Certainly, there is throughout his writ- 
ings a frantic, idealistic yearning and 
searching for an understanding of the 
mysteries of life; there is impressive—one 
admirer has called it ‘‘explosive’— 
power, moving drama, profound sincer- 
ity, intensity, speculation, and, despite 
men’s brutality to man, a firm belief that 
ultimately good will conquer evil. He re- 
tains a faith in Western civilization and 
the Spirit of Man, while condemning 
with unprecedented force all totalitarian- 
ism. 

Lagerkvist made his literary debut in 
1912 with People and the year following 
with Two Sagas about Life, both of which 
reflect the pessimism at the turn of the 
century, recorded his opposition to affairs 
in general, and employed all manner of 
stylistic experimental devices, especially 
in language. In 1913 he went to Paris and 
there studied modern art, cubism, and 
expressionism, which were to influence 
his early writings. The result of this trip 
was the much-discussed Words and Art 
(1913; literally, ‘““The Artistry of Words 
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and Art’’), where he attacked the deca- 
dence of modern Swedish literature—un- 
justly, in the present writer’s opinion— 
and lauded the vitality of modern art. 
From the beginning he was against natu- 
ralism and as models of creative writing 
recommended the folk literature of vari- 
ous lands: sagas, folk songs, the Finnish 
Kalevala (from which Longfellow bor- 
rowed the meter for his Hiawatha), Egyp- 
tian and Hindu poetry, the Bible and the 
Koran, and the Avesta. The purpose was 
to find final expression for the essentially 
human in simple form. In passing, we 
cannot help wondering how much a 
young man of twenty-two could possibly 
know at first hand about all the classic 
models mentioned. However, in 1913-16 
he illustrated the new art in radical pub- 
lications, and Motifs (1914), in verse and 
prose, proclaimed his new ideas. Anguish 
(1916) gave an original, highly personal 
view of the oppressive lot of men in gen- 
eral, both in free and traditional verse, 
and Harald Elovson of the University of 
Lund, Sweden, characterizes it as the 
first really expressionistic work in Swed- 
ish literature. 

There is something elusive in much of 
Lagerkvist’s poetry; we can sense its 
earnest meaning but cannot always un- 
derstand it perfectly. It has an arresting 
beauty, originality, exquisitely chiseled 
form, and contains many lyric gems of 
idyllic charm, with a shimmering back- 
ground of nature moods and the mystery 
of life. The restless pondering on its 
meaning is ever present. But, as in most 
of Lagerkvist’s work, there is little or no 
humor; all is deeply serious. 

Internationally, Lagerkvist is, of 
course, best known for his plays and nov- 
els, a few of which, as some readers now 
know, are available in English transla- 
tion, including The Man without a Soul 
(1936) and Let Man Live (1949), both 
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published by the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation of New York (in their series 
of “Scandinavian Plays’) in 1944 and 
1951, respectively, We shall return to 
these later. (In this brief article all titles 
are reproduced in English only, whether 
or not the work concerned is available in 
English.) 

Though Lagerkvist began his career as 
a lyric poet and writer of misty expres- 
sionistic prose, it is only natural that dur- 
ing the first World War he should find 
the best medium for his revolting, brood- 
ing spirit and gloomy conception of life 
in the drama. The earliest plays—The 
Last Man (1917), The Trying Hour 
(1918), The Secret of Heaven (1919), and 
The Invisible One (1923)—are, as Profes- 
sor Alrik Gustafson has described them 
(in the Introduction to Scandinavian 
Plays of the Twentieth Century [1944]), 
“startling visionary pieces, employing 
bold expressionistic dramatic devices,” 
and reminding one strongly of certain 
plays by Strindberg, to whom he ad- 
mittedly was greatly indebted, 

The Trying Hour, besides an essay on 
the theater, contains, for example, three 
fascinating but utterly fantastic one-act 
plays. In one a hunchback and “‘a man in 
full dress”—obviously representing two 
opposite types of humanity—come back 
after death (if I have understood them 
correctly) to discuss guilt, conscience, 
God, death, and peace. In the second, a 
potpourri of characters appears, wonder- 
ing and asking questions about God’s 
meaning in creation and life; and in the 
third a young boy seeks guidance in life 
from a man three thousand years old. 
Each person at birth, it seems, gets a 
candle of a certain length, and apparently 
man’s object is tolight it and keep search- 
ing and searching—we know not exactly 
why or what for—until the candle goes 
out. All is symbolism, fear or explana- 
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tion of death, and personified abstract 
thought. Strangely enough, the present 
writer enjoyed reading these plays. The 
accompanying essay on the theater (in 
the original simply called Teafer) is an 
apotheosis of Strindberg, during his so- 
called “‘post-Inferno period,” and Shake- 
speare, and an attack on Ibsen, natural- 
ism, and psychoanalysis. Lagerkvist 
himself could pen excellent realistic de- 
scriptions of nature and home, for ex- 
ample, but he is no apostle of naturalism 
in the Ibsen or early Strindberg sense. 

The Secret of Heaven is generally con- 
sidered the best of Lagerkvist’s early 
plays and is a depressing panorama of 
life on earth, a tragic conception but full 
of dramatic tension. On a convex arc rep- 
resenting the earth there moves a “‘mot- 
ley and pitiable array of human beings, 
emaciated in body and dwarfed in spirit, 
crawling aimlessly about in brutal dis- 
regard of one another, incapable of a 
noble thought or an ideal emotion— 
whilst God, a helpless old man, observes 
the ghastly phenomenon passively, if not 
indifferently, from a great distance in the 
heavens’’ (Gustafson). There are moans 
shrieks, terrors, and lamentations, and 
the purpose of the author, apparently, as 
Gustafson later points out, is to show 
that life is low, mean, miserable, and 
meaningless. Even love has little chance 
under the circumstances portrayed. An 
old man sawing wood represents God, 
and a giant decapitating dolls and piling 
them up symbolizes Death. The play 
was undoubtedly the despairing echo of 
the anguish of World War I. 

In this connection the student of 
Lagerkvist is reminded of the modernis- 
tic, expressionistic Iron and Men (1915), 
a small volume of three intense prose 
narratives picturing the hate and hor- 
rors of war. They are masterpieces of 
power and vision and are as terse in 
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language and dramatic portrayal as an 
Icelandic saga. In the first story, “Iron 
Fragments,” a grieving, determined 
father, with unforgettable impressive- 
ness, picks from the dead bodies on 
the battlefield the lumps of iron which 
are to be used in the revenge of his five 
sons. In the second, ‘“‘Maurice Fleury,” a 
wounded soldier returns to his wife and 
family only to find that, because of the 
ghastly disfigurement of his face, no one 
except a dog, not even his wife, recog- 
nizes him. But, pretending to be a friend 
of her supposedly dead husband, he is 
invited to stay, and gradually, being mu- 
tually attracted by a form of obscure but 
unmistakable inner personal magnetism, 
he finally decides to make himself 
known, which he had avoided at first to 
prevent the inevitable shock. The third 
tale, “The Red Flame,” is another about 
the horrors of war—burning villages, 
horses rushing back into a fire, and sol- 
diers mercilessly wreaking vengeance on 
the natives. The title of the second story, 
a French name, suggests that Lagerkvist 
had first of all the Germans in mind when 
pouring out his wrath on belligerent ag- 
gressors. 

In marked contrast to the gloomy pic- 
tures and reflections of war is the novel- 
ette The Eternal Smile (1920), which is a 
glorification of the simple, everyday life. 
The scene is in the hereafter, and a num- 
ber of characters pass in review—a com- 
mon method of Lagerkvist’s—and tell 
their life-tales, even their last moments. 
They search, like most of us, for God, 
and, as in The Secret in Heaven, find that 
he is a simple man, sawing wood, who 
loves children and is just one of the 
people. 

Proceeding chronologically, we notice 
in the late 1920’s a brighter mood in 
Lagerkvist, particularly in Life Con- 
quered (1927), which is man’s expression 
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of faith in the indestructibility of the hu- 
man spirit. Among the thorns of life 
there are, after all, some roses. Over a 
space of about fifty pages, amid some 
contrasts and contradictions not easy to 
comprehend, he jots down his reflections 
on life and his budding reconciliation to 
it. We are placed in this world to over- 
come—Lagerkvist says ‘deny’’—life, 
like a hero or martyr, by being true to 
our own souls, if our interpretation is cor- 
rect. But the human soul cannot still its 
longing through either joy or sorrow; it 
can only hunger and hunger, and it is al- 
ways imprisoned by life itself. Occasion- 
ally Lagerkvist returns to the illusions 
and meaninglessness of life and wonders 
—as we all do—whither its path is lead- 
ing us. Nevertheless, he is certain that in 
the end the good will prevail, that the 
human heart has its goal within itself, 
and that, while life can be destroyed, we 
cannot. 

Perhaps mention should be made at 
this point of “The Masquerade of Souls,” 
a short story which appeared in The Bat- 
tling Spirit (1930) and develops the 
theme of man’s spiritual progress 
through life to death and beyond, a fa- 
vorite topic of Lagerkvist. Two con- 
genial souls meet. After a happy mar- 
riage, a child is conceived which must im- 
mediately be sacrificed to save the life of 
the mother. In her sorrow the mother 
turns spiritually to her husband, but in 
her physical suffering soon dies. Volun- 
tarily he joins her in death, for only in 
death can there be a perfect union of 
souls. 

Gradually, as he mellowed, Lager- 
kvist’s reconciliatory attitude crept into 
his dramas. This is perceptible in The 
Man Who Lived His Life Over Again 
(1928), The King (1932), the aforemen- 
tioned Man without a Soul, and Victory in 
the Dark (1939), the latter two of which 
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reflect general political trends. Of these 
plays, The Man without a Soul is consid- 
ered the most satisfying aesthetically. Its 
art is relatively simple, and its dialogue 
has been described as “laconic, abrupt, 
charged with between-the-line meanings 
in which that which is not said is fre- 
quently as important as that which is 
said.”” But it requires highly concen- 
trated attention in reading—the writer 
has not seen it on the stage-—lest the 
essential details of the story be missed. 
This story is that of a political murderer, 
“The Man,” who falls in love with “The 
Woman” who bears the child of the mur- 
derer’s victim. The man’s character is 
changed; at first the “‘callous instrument 
of a mechanical political doctrine (a man 
without a soul),’’ he ultimately acquires 
one and comes to. perceive the supreme 
significance of brotherly love and sacri- 
fice. 

Typically Lagerkvistian are The Gen- 
ius (1937), which ponders the events of 
the day, the insecurity of life, and faith 
in the victory of the human spirit over 
the animal instincts; and The Liberated 
Man (1939), a collection of religious and 
ethical reflections, varying between faith 
and despair, and voicing the problem of 
personal responsibility, since, after all, 
there must be a meaning to life. In Song 
and Strife (1940), a collection of poems, 
and in The Home and the Star (1942) we 
find motifs of the love of fatherland and 
his native province and of a northern 
unity of relationships, with style and lan- 
guage in the traditional vein. A Midsum- 
mer Dream on the Poor-Farm (1941) is a 
symbolic-realistic play in a Smaland mi- 
lieu, with meditations on the imperfec- 
tions of life and possibilities of happi- 
ness. 

In the interim Lagerkvist had con- 
tributed one of the most famous works of 
his career, The Hangman (1933), first 
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written in the form of a short novel, then 
dramatized into a sensational play which 
in the 1930's became the talk of all Scan- 
dinavia. Produced during the same year 
that Hitler assumed power in Germany, 
it is a violently indignant attack on Nazi 
totalitarianism. Staged with all imagi- 
nable modern scenic devices, it is said to 
have had an unprecedented effect on its 
audience. The central idea in this play is 
continued in The Clenched Fist (1934), a 
collection of travel memories and reflec- 
tions on civilization recorded during a 
tour to Greece and Palestine. More in- 
directly connected with the same thought 
is In That Time (1935), one story of 
which, “On the Scale of Osiris,” is con- 
sidered a gem among his shorter tales. 
An Egyptian king, long dead, awakens in 
his burial chamber. His soul must soon 
appear before the judge Osiris to answer 
for his life. His existence on earth, in- 
cluding luxuries, has been forgotten, but 
the image of a woman who appears stirs 
him powerfully and mysteriously, and 
with his hand pressed against his breast 
he walks on to appear before the throne 
of his judge. 

An extraordinary one-act play, unique 
in thought and imagination, is Let Man 
Live, which, as noted above, is available 
in an English translation. On a stage 
lacking all scenic properties there ap- 
pears, arranged in a semicircle, a hetero- 
geneous group of deceased characters, 
several of them historical, probably all of 
them symbolical, and all of whom in life 
have been put to death by man. This list 
of dramatis personae includes a serf, a 
witch, an Inca chief, Joan of Arc, a 
Christian martyr, an American Negro, a 
guillotined countess who scorns the com- 
mon mob, Giordano Bruno, Jesus, Judas 
Iscariot, and Socrates. Certainly an in- 
teresting group! Each person, in turn, 
steps forward on the stage and briefly . 
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tells his own story and the reason why he 
is present: all, except two, denounce man 
for his injustice. Jesus accuses no one; he 
has lived among men and knows that 
they are doing as well as they can. 
Neither does Judas accuse anyone, for he 
hanged himself, although he was not at 
first conscious of the enormity of his 
original crime and perhaps was not 
wholly to blame. As for the others, the 
Serf, for example, had been hanged for 
stealing a leg of mutton; the scientist- 
philosopher Bruno, burned at the stake 
for having had advanced thoughts; and 
Joan of Arc executed for having loved 
France. Socrates, as we would expect, 
had taken the whole matter philosophi- 
cally: after all, he had said, men and laws 
were imperfect, so, naturally, their judg- 
ments would be imperfect; the people be- 
lieved their verdict cruel, but it was not; 
they were mistaken; it merely liberated 
his real self—the soul. The Inca Chief 
had to die because his god was weaker 
than Christ. At the end of the play we 
are told that it is life which is mighty, not 
death; love endures; let man live! 

Best known abroad, especially in 
America, are Lagerkvist’s two great nov- 
els, The Dwarf and Barabbas. In these 
Lagerkvist has reached his highest emi- 
nence. Both are localized in the dim past, 
in backgrounds sufficiently misty, with 
an almost fairy-tale, yet realistic, at- 
mosphere, to produce the unusually at- 
tractive and effective milieu. The Dwarf 
(1944) presents a “kaleidoscope,” as it 
has been called, of Italian Renaissance 
scenes, in which the hero, a real human 
person of dwarfish stature, becomes the 
alter ego of his princely lord. You may 
call him the incarnation of the devil per- 
haps; certainly he is one of evil. His brain 
constantly anticipates his lord’s sinful in- 
tentions, “even to serving the poison cup 
which displaces the rivals,’ as another 
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writer has expressed it. The novel in its 
construction is superb art, with Renais- 
sance figures and scenes of lust, war, 
plague, emotion, and violence paraded 
before us in the manner which the author 
favored so much. Here, too, it would 
seem, we find again that “magnificent 
fusion of the purely speculative instinct 
and the intense artistic vision,” which 
has been extolled as a special quality of 
Lagerkvist’s work. Toward the end of the 
novel the Dwarf—his name is not given, 
for he is but a symbol of the author’s cre- 
ation—is imprisoned, but he does not 
worry; some day his lord will again need 
his particular services. The Dwarf will 
hold the reader’s attention by the sheer 
force of its narrative, not to mention 
details. 

But at the moment the talk is of 
Barabbas. Lagerkvist picks Barabbas up 
at his release by Pilate and fictionalizes 
the rest of his life-story. Barabbas saw 
the crucifixion of Jesus, was immensely 
moved, and began to wonder and won- 
der. Why should Destiny free him and 
destroy an apparently innocent man? At 
least Jesus appeared to be innocent, and 
he himself was certainly guilty. Yet he 
had been liberated. Why? He could never 
forget the scene of the Crucifixion; 
haunting memories pursued him every- 
where. He gradually, unknowingly, be- 
came half-Christian; he would have liked 
to believe but could not wholly. Still the 
call of the spiritual held him. While later 
working as a slave in a copper mine, he 
has the Christian symbol engraved on his 
collar, but at the crucial moment, much 
like St. Peter, whom he met eventually in 
Rome, denied any connection with Chris- 
tians. A Christian fellow-workman is 
crucified, and again Barabbas passes 
through a host of emotions and wonder- 
ment. In some mysterious way he is 
drawn toward the Christians. Believing 
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mistakenly that he 7s helping them when 
attempts are made to set fire to Rome, he 
is caught and, like Jesus, crucified. 

To say that this short novel is impres- 
sive and a masterpiece is a vast under- 
statement. It is unique. The writer can 
think of no parallel. As a symbolic, psy- 
chological study it is unsurpassed, a fact 
which the Swedish Academy readily dis- 
covered. The last paragraphs of Barabbas 
may, even in the writer’s translation, 
give some idea of Lagerkvist’s simplicity 
and effectiveness of style: 

And so they were brought out to be crucified. 
They were chained together, two by two, and 
since there were not even pairs, it came to pass 
that Barabbas walked alone at the end of the 
procession, not chained to anyone. This was 
mere chance. And so it happened that he hung 
alone, the outermost in the row of crosses. 

A great many people had gathered and it 
was long before all was over. But those crucified 
spoke comfortingly and hopefully to one another 
the whole time. No one spoke to Barabbas. 
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When twilight fell the spectators had al- 
ready gone on their way, tired of standing 
around any longer. Besides, by that time every- 
one was dead. 

Barabbas alone was still hanging there, 
alive. When he felt death approaching, the 
death that he had always been so afraid of, he 
spoke into the darkness, as though he were 
speaking to it: 

—“To Thee I commend my spirit.” 

And then he gave up the ghost. 


The similarity to the momentous biblical 
scene on Golgotha is obvious. 

This is Lagerkvist: an uncommon art- 
ist, humanist, symbolist, searcher, and 
thinker. Probably in his own specialty 
(the probing of the human soul) he has 
at the moment no peer.” 

2In addition to the critical sources mentioned 
in the text, the writer is also indebted, for an idea 
and information, to Professor Walter W. Gustafson 
of Upsala College, whose article, “Par Lagerkvist, 
New Nobel Laureate,” appeared recently in the 


Bulletin of the American Swedish Institute of Minne- 
apolis, VI, No. 4, 3-8. 


Beans in the Sack 


The way beans went by each other in a sack 


I went through this day. 


Often I spoke to someone walking away, 

and they didn’t look back or hear. 

The trouble is, I sort things out and care 

into innocent heaps according to white or brown 
and then am afraid it’s too easy for beans: 
Polished beans don’t remember. 


Or it’s like short-winged birds lacing the sky 
downwind and feeling a touch there 

and going back through the dark for the wing-touch 
again, on that same spot of air. 

And it’s—where shall the eyes and hands come? 
It’s—what feather shall win back 

to the spot? It’s like that. And then, it’s— 

No, I didn’t say anything, goodbye. 

Goodbye, beans in the sack. 


UnIversiIty OF Iowa 


WILLIAM STAFFORD 


Implications of Group Dynamics 
for English 


JOHN J. DE BOER” 


‘ 

"Teacuers of English and speech are 
generally agreed that skill in group dis- 
cussion is one of the most important of 
the objectives in the field of spoken Eng- 
lish, Discussion is listed prominently in 
all the classifications of language activi- 
ties found in curriculum plans and in re- 
source units. It should, therefore, receive 
a large share of attention in our thinking 
about the English curriculum. For while 
the importance of discussion is univer- 
sally stressed, the professional literature 
on English has provided relatively little 
guidance in the development of tech- 
niques for the improvement of discus- 
sion. 

The need for such guidance is evident 
from observation of typical classroom 
discussions and of discussions in adult 
groups. Even in the most animated in- 
terchanges of ideas in groups the number 
of participants is usually small in relation 
to the total size of the group. Often a con- 
siderable proportion of a group gives 
only perfunctory attention to the discus- 
sion, and it is not unusual to find pupils 
diverting themselves with irrelevant ac- 
tivities or daydreaming. Many “‘discus- 
sions” are no more than a series of factual] 


1A paper given before the annual convention of 
- the National Council of Teachers of English at Cin- 
cinnati, November 23, 1951. 


2 Professor of education, University of Llinois; 
past president, National Council of Teachers of 
English; editor, Elementary English; member, Com- 
mission on the English Curriculum; co-author, 
Teaching Secondary English, etc. 


responses to the teacher’s questions or, in 
the case of the more resourceful pupils, 
filibusters designed to conceal a lack of 
preparation. 

Treatments of group discussion in the 
literature on English have frequently 
dealt with the more formal aspects of the 
problem, although there have been nu- 
merous exceptions. George Salt, for ex- 
ample, wrote a pamphlet entitled Think- 
ing Together for the National Council of 
Teachers of English in 1942 in which he 
analyzed the discussion procedure as a 
means of promoting the values of democ- 
racy. A large number of magazine articles 
have described the uses of discussion in 
cultivating an understanding of litera- 
ture, the American way of life, and other 
subjects. Most of the references on dis- 
cussion techniques, however, have dealt 
with such factors as courtesy in listening, 
clear enunciation, good posture, good 
usage, general participation, and tactful- 
ness. The basic sociological and psycho- 
logical factors in discussion have usually 
not been stressed. 

Since English as communication in- 
volves more than language but includes 
also sound thinking, wholesome human 
relations, and personality growth, it must 
draw on many disciplines and take ad- 
vantage of significant developments in 
allied fields. Thus semantics, of both the 
Korzybski and the I. A. Richards varie- 
ties, with their rich implications for phi- 
losophy, psychology, and linguistics, has 
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vitalized the teaching of literature and 
language in many ways. Psychiatry has 
taught us the use of books for therapy 
and has thus contributed a fruitful new 
approach to the use of literature in 
school. Sociology and social psychology 
have provided teachers of English with 
valuable data on the mass media of com- 
munication as educative agencies in 
American life. The science of linguistics 
has substantially altered the content of 
the language-arts program. And now the 
group dynamics movement promises to 
shed light on problems which have long 
been a major concern of teachers of Eng- 
lish. 

This article will undertake to sum- 
marize some of the concepts suggested by 
the group dynamics movement, particu- 
larly as they apply to the problems of 
group discussion. For a fuller treatment 
of the subject, the reader is referred espe- 
cially to the following references, which 
set forth the basic principles and prac- 
tices in relatively nontechnical language: 
Human Relations in Curriculum Change. By 

Kenneth D. Benne and Bozidar Muntyan. 

New York: Dryden Press, 1951. 
Understanding Group Behavior of Boys and Girls. 

By Ruth Cunningham and Associates. New 

York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 

lege, Columbia University, 1951. 


ORIGIN OF THE MOVEMENT 


The group dynamics movement, which 
is concerned with the study of group be- 
havior, originated in the research activi- 
ties of the social psychologist Kurt Lewin 
and his associates. It found organized ex- 
pression in 1945 in the Research Center 
for Group Dynamics, first situated at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and later transferred, after Lewin’s 
death, to the University of Michigan. In 
1947 the first National Training Labora- 
tory in Group Development was held in 
Bethel, Maine, under the joint sponsor- 
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ship of the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics and the Division of Adult 
Services of the National Education As- 
sociation. Numerous universities co-oper- 
ated in the work of the laboratory, which 
has been conducted each summer since 
1947. Studies in group dynamics have 
not, of course, been limited to the labora- 
tory or its sponsoring agencies, but per- 
haps the movement has received its 
greatest impetus from the work of the 
Bethel group. While investigations have 
been concerned with problems of increas- 
ing group productivity in general, some 
of their implications for education at all 
levels are clear. 


WHAT IS A GROUP? 


Basic to the study of group process is 
the concept of the group as an entity. 
The group is more than an aggregation of 
individuals. When several or many indi- 
viduals face a common problem or share 
a common task, they together take on 
the characteristics of a group, creating a 
network of interrelations and interac- 
tions among the members. Thus, on a 
simple level, the passengers in a bus are 
normally so many unrelated individuals. 
When, however, there is an abnormal de- 
lay or a minor collision, the passengers 
may quite spontaneously become a 
“‘group,’’ the members turning to each 
other with comments and questions if not 
with heated arguments or appeals. Such 
a spontaneous group has been known to 
organize itself into a pressure group to 
secure certain types of action from a 
driver or policeman. 

Experienced teachers have long noted 
differences in the characteristics of 
groups with which they have worked. 
These differences do not entirely depend 
upon the nature of the individuals com- 
prising the groups. Classes which do not 
differ significantly in the average intelli- 
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gence, socioeconomic status, or other in- 
dividual characteristics of their members 
may differ widely in their response to 
identical attempts on the part of the 
teacher to influence them. It is necessary 
for the teacher to study not merely the 
individuals who make up the group but 
also the interrelationships which exist 
among the members of the group. Since a 
collection of relatively mature individ- 
uals may constitute a relatively imma- 
ture group, it becomes the responsibility 
of the teacher to observe, not only indi- 
vidual performance, but also the be- 
havior and the climate of the group as a 
whole. A group is mature, in the demo- 
cratic sense, only when it functions in 
pursuit of a common, clearly defined goal 
and with full utilization of the individual 
intelligences that make up the group. 
The assumption is that all members of 
the group, if relationships and proce- 
dures are “‘right,’”’ can make some kind of 
useful contribution to the attainment of 
the common goal. 


GROUP LEADERSHIP 


In the development of wholesome 
group life much depends upon the quality 
of the leadership. Bradford and Lippitt 
distinguish four types of leadership: (1) 
that of the hard-boiled autocrat, (2) that 
of the benevolent autocrat, (3) laissez- 
faire leadership, and (4) democratic lead- 
ership.* Examples of teachers who exer- 
cise these types of leadership come read- 
ily to mind. In the case of the first, the 
leader gives the orders and the group 
members carry them out. Perhaps the 
chief disadvantage of this type of leader- 
ship is that no one does any more work or 
takes any more responsibility than the 
leader can require by means of arbitrary 

3Leland P. Bradford and Ronald Lippitt, 


‘Building a Democratic Work Group,” Personnel, 
XXII (November, 1945), 3, 142-48. 
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command and continual supervision. The 
second type of leadership is probably 
more common. The leader still gives the 
orders, sets the standards of perform- 
ance, and metes out rewards and punish- 
ments. Under this kind of leadership 
there is usually less resentment among 
group members, but effort is commonly 
directed at pleasing the leader rather 
than solving problems or getting new in- 
sights. In the third type, that of laissez 
faire, leadership has abdicated, and the 
group tends to disintegrate. The fourth, 
or democratic, type of leadership, is char- 
acterized by a wide sharing by members 
of the group in planning and the making 
of decisions. The group takes pride in its 
achievements because it has taken a large 
share of responsibility for initiating and 
consummating the projects. The leader 
serves as the guardian of the methodol- 
ogy of shared thinking and decision. 
Goals are understood and accepted by 
the individuals who make up the group, 
because all have had opportunity and en- 
couragement to make genuine contribu- 
tions to the plans and activities of the 
group. 

Evidence of the superiority of the 
fourth type of leadership has been pre- 
sented in a number of studies. Lewin, 
Lippitt, and White found that the ag- 
gressiveness of individuals was lowest in 
democratically controlled groups.* In a 
more recent study Jones found that the 
amount of participation in discussion by 
individuals was considerably greater in 
democratically controlled groups.® 

Leadership which avoids the extremes 

“K. Lewin, R. Lippitt, and R. K. White, ‘“‘Pat- 
terns of Aggressive Behavior in Experimentally 


Created Social Climates,” Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, Vol. X, No. 2 (1939). 


5R. Stewart Jones, ‘‘A Procedure for the Ap- 
praisal of the Mechanics of Group Discussion,” 
Progressive Education, XXVIII (January, 1951), 
96-99, 
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both of autocracy and of anarchy calls 
for a great degree of skill. It is necessary 
for the leader (in classrooms, usually the 
teacher) to create a genuinely permissive 
atmosphere, to cultivate in the members 
a concern for the success of the group en- 
terprise, and to demonstrate respect for 
the opinions and attitudes of all persons 
participating. Wherever possible, physi- 
cal conditions in the room should be 
made conducive to easy and comfortable 
communication among the members. Di- 
rection by the leader should progres- 
sively diminish as the members learn to 
take active and responsible part in the 
discussion. 

Methods of training a group for con- 
structive discussion have been the sub- 
ject of much of the literature in the field. 
Writers on group development have fre- 
quently recommended the appointment 
of “‘observers,”’ “recorders,” ‘‘consult- 
ants,’ “spokesmen” for small “buzz’’ 
groups, and others responsible for the 
guidance of group thinking. All these 
have the responsibility of assisting the 
group in selecting and ciarifying its 
goals, in limiting the scope of its enter- 
prises to problems and tasks within the 
range of its powers, and in concentrating 
upon the central purpose before it. It is 
their function to keep the discussion fo- 
cused on issues rather than on personali- 
ties, to reduce tensions and rivalries, and 
to “feed back” information about the 
group’s progress in dealing with the 
problem at hand. The observer, particu- 
larly, is assigned the task of analyzing 
the behavior of the group, of calling at- 
tention to the extent and nature of the 
participation, and of suggesting possible 
sources of difficulty in resolving conflict 
and arriving at consensus. 

While leadership and training func- 
tions belong particularly to leaders, ob- 
servers, recorders, consultants, and 
others to whom specialized duties have 
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been assigned, all members of the group 
should learn to exercise genuine leader- 
ship in the group. Contributions to the 
discussion may take the form of tactful 
reminders of the main issues, or they may 
serve to mollify ruffled feelings or open 
new paths of investigation. Not only the 
consultant but all members of the group 
have responsibility for bringing authentic 
information to bear upon the problem 
under discussion. And all members of the 
group should aid in crystallizing the col- 
lective plans for appropriate action. The 
assignment of leadership functions to 
certain members, while necessary for 
group growth and productivity, need not 
and should not preclude the utilization of 
leadership qualities in all. 


“PROBLEM MEMBERS’ IN GROUPS 


All teachers of English who have un- 
dertaken to lead genuine discussions in 
their classes will recognize numerous 
types of “problem members.” It is of 
course true, as has been said, that there 
are no problem children, only children 
with problems. But in most classes there 
are members who for one reason or an- 
other impede or fail to contribute to the 
progress of group thinking and acting. 
Some merely remain inert, unresponsive, 
or at least inarticulate. Others may ac- 
tually create distractions by irrelevant 
subconversations or other nonconstruc- 
tive activities. The cause for such be- 
havior may sometimes be attributed to 
the selection of the topic for discussion or 
to problems of individual development 
which require study by the school. 

The behavior of many “problem mem- 
bers” may, however, be traced to the na- 
ture of the discussion, the interrelations 
within the group, or the type of leader- 
ship given. Some members may fail to 
participate because of fear of group dis- 
approval. Others may talk too much, in 
an effort to win group approval or ad- 
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miration. Still others may be belligerent 
or intransigent, chiefly because they have 
never succeeded in achieving a sense of 
belonging. For such members it becomes 
especially important for leaders and 
other members of the group to make 
them feel welcome and to give patient 
and sympathetic consideration to their 
arguments, however contentious or 
whatever the unconscious motivations of 
these arguments may be. Group mem- 
bers who have difficulty in taking part in 
co-operative planning may need special 
assurance that their ideas are respected 
and that they are personally liked by the 
group. Many hostilities and silent resist- 
ances that frequently develop in group 
discussion can be prevented if, in a re- 
laxed atmosphere, the interests, prob- 
lems, and opinions of all members are 
fully explored at the outset. 

Careful observation of a group of 
young people, with or without the use of 
sociograms, will often reveal the exist- 
ence of subgroups which may condition 
the behavior of individuals in the group 
as a whole. Certain subgroups may be 
well integrated in the larger group, others 
much less so. Operating for a time in 
small groups may offer a temporary solu- 
tion to conflicts arising from the exist- 
ence of such subgroups. Eventually the 
solution must be found in discovering 
areas of agreement and common interest 
between the subgroup and the larger 
group. Subgroups may take the form of 
clusters of special friends. There will be 
prima donnas and “‘isolates’’ who form 
subgroups of one. For them the therapy 
must be individual although frequently 
accomplished with the aid of many of 
the members’ associates. 


WAYS OF STUDYING GROUPS 


Various methods have been devised 
for making analyses of the behavior of 
groups and the relationships that exist 
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within them. None of these can, of 
course, take the place of an intimate 
knowledge of individual group members 
or of the group on the part of the 
teacher. Most familiar of the methods is 
the sociogram, a chart which identifies 
those individuals who occupy central po- 
sitions in the affections of the group and 
those who find themselves on the pe- 
riphery. Sociograms are based on pupil 
responses to such questions as, ‘With 
whom do you most like to work (or 
play)?” “With whom would you most 
like to sit in class (or go to the movies) ?” 
Another device is the social distance 
scale, which calls for a rating by each 
group member of every other group 
member on a five-point scale ranging 
from full acceptance to rejection. Nu- 
merous other instruments designed to 
aid in the analysis of relationships within 
the group and of the “climate”’ existing 
in the group have been developed. Less 
formal, but perhaps most useful, is the 
teacher’s anecdotal record, which de- 
scribes incidents involving individuals in 
their relations with their peers. 


CRITICISM OF GROUP DYNAMICS STUDIES 


Critics of the movement for the study 
of group process have asserted that a too 
elaborate machinery for the study and 
guidance of group activities involves the 
diversion of attention from the problem 
in hand and the development of an un- 
wholesome group self-consciousness. Such 
warnings against absorption in process 
rather than substance seem valid. In the 
same sense the criticisms of high school 
and college groups which played at par- 
liamentary procedure without ever at- 
tacking really significant problems were 
probably justified. Moreover, it is ques- 
tionable whether complete consensus, 
which appears to be the aim of many of 
the sponsors of the group dynamics 
movement, is always entirely desirable. 
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Perhaps we should sometimes cultivate 
nonconformism based upon honest dif- 
ferences. It is hard to conceive, for ex- 
ample, of Henry David Thoreau or Theo- 
dore Parker or Thorstein Veblen working 
patiently with the techniques of the ad- 
vocates of group development, although 
in other times and under different condi- 
tions they might have done so. Eagerness 
to secure full consensus can have the ef- 
fect of glorifying compromise and blunt- 
ing the edge of the kind of individuality 
which is the chief resource of democratic 
group thinking. It becomes important, 
therefore, to maintain a clear distinction 
between compromise, in which real dif- 
ferences of opinion remain, and con- 
sensus, in which areas of genuine agree- 
ment are discovered and broadened. For 
in reading some descriptions of group ex- 
periences in which the group moves from 
the conflict stage to that of mature and 
unified action, one finds it difficult to 
escape the conclusion that progress con- 
sisted of the leveling of differences, not 
through the rejection, but through the 
patient wearing-down of dissenters or 
colorful personalities. 

Likewise the use of sociograms and 
similar devices has been criticized on the 
ground that they focus objectionably 
upon personal relationships. It is asserted 
that teachers should be able to discover 
that Susan prefers to play with Jane in- 
stead of Harriet and that Dick’s com- 
ments in class tend to be depreciated re- 
gardless of their merits, without intensi- 
fying these attitudes by calling for overt 
statements of personal likes and dislikes. 
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Especially such a device as the ‘“‘Who Am 
I?” questionnaire, which calls upon chil- 
dren to identify their classmates from 
anonymous descriptions seems open to 
the criticism that children are made ob- 
jectionably conscious of differences and 
even justified in their discriminations. 

There are of course cogent replies to 
these criticisms, but they illustrate the 
need for great skill and understanding on 
the part of those who undertake to em- 
ploy the procedures and devices which 
have been proposed by students of group 
development. Difficulties involved in the 
development of sound discussion method 
should not, however, obscure the urgent 
need for understanding the nature of 
group operations and the methods 
needed for their improvement. 

For essentially our problem is not so 
much the group member who is colorful, 
aggressive, and individualistic! If he has 
something to offer the group, he will not 
be denied. Our real problem is to make 
maximum use of his insights and energies 
with a minimum of emotional conflict 
and tension and to tap the reservoir of 
interest and ideas of those who are timid, 
withdrawn, and inarticulate. Students of 
group development at the National 
Training Laboratory and elsewhere have 
pioneered in the effort to find a solution 
to this problem. If they can avoid the 
danger of cultishness and excessive pre- 
occupation with process instead of prod- 
uct, they will have made a major con- 
tribution to our understanding of one of 
the most important aspects of the pro- 
gram in the language arts. 


E isa sailor and follows the c. 


HAMDEN, CONNECTICUT 
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Effect of Radio, Television, and Motion Pictures 
on the Development of Maturity’ 


SARAH I. ROODY? 


Te American system of education has 
been accused by its enemies of subordi- 
nating the welfare of the individual to 
that of the group. Is it true that we do 
not foster the development of our pupils? 
Let us make sure that it is not. 

The president of our Council has re- 
minded us of our responsibility to help 
each of our students fulfil his potentiali- 
ties. He has called upon us to consider at 
this convention ways of using the teach- 
ing of English in preserving the dignity 
and worth of human personality. Our 
special task in this session is to consider 
the psychological implications of the use 
of radio, television, and motion pictures, 
particularly in helping our pupils to de- 
velop emotional maturity. 

In approaching our problem, let us be 
as specific and practical as we can. Above 
all, let us be sensible. Let us not call 
down upon ourselves the name of “‘char- 
latan”’ or “crackpot.’’ We would not con- 
sider ourselves qualified to prescribe 
medicines merely because we had taken a 
course in home nursing or had read a 
book on what to do before the doctor 
comes. It would be equally harmful for 
us to try functioning in our English 
classes as psychiatrists or clinical psy- 
chologists. With this caution in mind, 
however, we can use our knowledge of 
psychology to very good advantage in 

1 Read at the annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, November 22, 1951. 

2 Nyack (N.Y.) High School. 
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planning how to bring the right persons 
in contact with the right programs or 
screen plays at the right time and help 
them get the right understanding of 
these. 

Now that radio, television, and mo- 
tion-picture producers are becoming 
more keenly aware of their responsibility 
to the public, why cannot we teachers 
request certain specific types of plays and 
programs that would help our students? 

In order to help young people with 
their special problems, some programs 
might deal with the achievements of 
handicapped people, minority groups, and 
the like. Others might be chosen for their 
helpfulness in encouraging young people 
to build adult standards of behavior and 
a sound philosophy of life. Our pupils 
would benefit from hearing John R. 
Tunis broadcast an adaptation of his 
talk, “What Can an American Believe?” 
Other authors of books that are already 
popular with young people might be 
asked to give talks to help their readers 
interpret life and to build a sound phi- 
losophy for living. 

Why not ask Mark Neville to deliver 
an adapted version of his splendid ad- 
dress, ‘‘Work Is Play for Mortal Stakes?” 
To follow it there could be a series of pro- 
grams on finding the right job and ap- 
plying for it. 

Let a well-qualified and understanding 
psychologist talk to the youthful mem- 
bers of the listening audience about their 
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own natures, explaining that an emotion 
is not a blight to be ashamed of but a gift 
to be used. Ask him to speak about so- 
cially acceptable ways of rechanneling 
primitive emotions into fun, companion- 
ship, affection, creativeness, work, serv- 
ice—various kinds of achievement. He 
would speak in clear, nontechnical lan- 
guage, but he would avoid the affected 
“cutey-cute”’ style of talking down that 
some adults adopt when they discuss life- 
problems with adolescents. He would use 
a light touch in mentioning various forms 
of maladjustment that an emotionally 
mature person tries to avoid; that is, he 
would speak of them as undesirable but 
natural human tendencies that are remi- 
niscent of childhood behavior and are in- 
effective in a grown-up world. As for ab- 
normal psychology and any other topics 
that might tend to make a young person 
morbidly introspective, our psychologist 
would know better than to bring them 
up. 

In addition to programs and pictures 
designed directly to help young people 
to gain insight into their own natures, we 
need others to supply the right kind of 
entertainment. 

We must not forget, bomen: that few 
literary selections on the adult level can 
be automatically helpful to an adoles- 
cent, and we must take the time and the 
effort to prepare our pupils properly for 
such screen plays. It is a mistake to send 
hordes of young school children to see 
such a picture as Laurence Olivier’s 
Hamlet, for example; particularly to send 
them without adequate preliminary dis- 
cussion of the problems involved in the 
play. We cannot sit back and let a pic- 
ture teach for us, expecting it automati- 
cally to bestow upon our students emo- 
tional maturity. Let us try, then, to im- 
prove not only the quality of the plays 
released but also the quality of our own 
methods in utilizing them. 
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A large part of the benefit to be de- 
rived from the entertainment media is, 
obviously, enjoyment. Recreation is good 
for the personality. Dr. Maurice Levine, 
of the University of Cincinnati, an au- 
thority on psychotherapy in medical 
practice, tells us in his ‘Criteria for 
Emotional Maturity” that one sign of an 
emotionally mature person is his ability 
to find socially acceptable outlets for his 
human drives. Dr. Gordon Allport, 
whose name is widely known in the field 
of psychology, makes a similar point 
when he says that an emotionally mature 
person has a variety of interests in which 
he can lose himself. By helping our stu- 
dents improve their tastes in radio and 
television programs and motion pictures 
we can go a long way toward broadening 
the range of their worth-while interests. 
After analyzing our pupils’ preferences in 
entertainment, can we not take them at 
their present levels of appreciation and 
lead them on to enjoy their natural inter- 
ests on higher planes? 

Some of the popular motion pictures 
and television plays can, for instance, 
help us teach our pupils to appreciate 
fantasy. Alice in Wonderland, Snow 
White, even the animated cartoons and 
the puppets, can pave the way for 
Brigadoon, High Tor, and eventually The 
Tempest and Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Spontaneous interest in popular mu- 
sical plays can be used to great advan- 
tage. Crosby smiling right back at the 
sun in technicolor is worth seeing and 
hearing for his own sake, and with stop- 
overs at the “Railroad Hour” and “Chi- 
cago Theater of the Air” our pupils may 
be guided from Bing to grand opera. 

The “Hit Parade” can be a starting 
point for developing an interest in Eliza- 
bethan lyrics and medieval ballads. From 
“Mocking Bird Hill” it is not very far to 
‘Hark, Hark, the Lark at Heaven’s Gate 
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Sings” or “I Know a Bank Whereon the 
Wild Thyme Grows.” “Cold, Cold 
Heart” is similar in mood to Duke Or- 
sini’s favorite song, “Come away, come 
away, Death...I am slain by a fair 
cruel maiden.” The false sweetheart in 
“Tennessee Waltz” could serve as an in- 
troduction to Lord Randall’s loved one 
who fed him poisoned eels, or to Kather- 
ine Jattray, who eloped with the Laird of 
Lochinton on the day set for her wedding 
with Lauderdale. Why cannot more of 
the early ballads and lyrics be made 
available in recordings, which can be 
played in comparison with popular 
songs? 

Some of our pupils enjoy only comedy 
programs, but even Miltoh Berle, the 
rubber-faced Red Skelton, and other 
“top bananas” may be utilized as way 
stations to Launcelot Gobbo and Sir 
Toby Belch. Slapstick has not changed 
much in three hundred years. There is 
nothing sacred about Shakespeare’s slap- 
stick merely because it is his, but the 
realization that he could be “corny”’ too 
may make him seem more human to a 
high school boy. 

Dr. Allport says that a well-developed 
sense of humor helps one attain insight 
into one’s own nature and is therefore a 
sign of maturity. Such humor enables a 
person to see himself as he really is in com- 
parison with what he wants to be and in 
comparison with what other people think 
he is. As teachers we can use radio, televi- 
sion, and motion pictures in helping stu- 
dents develop such a sense of humor. En- 
joyment of a Jack Benny program or an 
episode with Ozzie and Harriet can pave 
the way to literature that laughs good- 
naturedly at human shortcomings. No 
longer does the comedian get his laughs 
by making a stooge look silly; he makes 
himself the butt of the joke and lets us 
laugh at him as at a symbol of conceit, 
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stinginess, bewilderment, or some type of 
ineptitude. The frustrated expression on 
the face of Imogene Coca, for example, 
when she was the queen of the May Walk 
and discovered that the May Walk had 
walked away from her, was funny to us 
chiefly because we know the ignominy of 
rejection. The reason for the humor, ob- 
vious to an adult, may come as a revela- 
tion to an adolescent. Stephen Leacock 
immortalized the humor of embarrass- 
ment in such essays as ‘My Financial 
Career” and “The Sad Case of Mel- 
pomenus Jones.” His caricaturing of our 
tendency to feel overawed in solemn sur- 
roundings and our difficulty in getting 
away from an overcordial hostess have 
enough obvious humor to entertain the 
youthful reader and enough universality 
to make them suitable introductions to 
the concept of laughing at one’s self. 
After reading them, pupils may be easily 
inspired to tell orally or in writing em- 
barrassing experiences that they have 
had. “What is your most ridiculous 
fear?’’ ‘What was the funniest joke that 
anyone ever played on you?” “What is 
your most childish fault?’ Such ques- 
tions can encourage a boy or a girl to 
look at himself objectively. 

We can devise many ways of helping 
our pupils develop an active and intelli- 
gent interest in good programs instead of 
the passive and indiscriminate soaking- 
up of entertainment that now absorbs 
their time in many cases. Let us build 
upon such interests as we are able to 
stimulate in worth-while programs and 
motion pictures. By leading our students 
to read the books on which some of the 
performances are based and by introduc- 
ing to them other literary selections of 
the same sort, we can also stimulate 
them to do more reading. 

Such a program as “Invitation to 
Learning”’ could be paralleled on the 
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high school level and even lower. ‘“Invi- 
tation to Enjoyment” might be a good 
title for a program that would seek to 
interest young people in reading certain 
well-selected books. The program might 
include discussion of the relation of the 
book to life as the adolescent is meeting 
it. This discussion might constitute the 
first half of an hour-long program, and 
the other half could be devoted to a 
dramatization of part of the story. 
Anything we can do to foster the love 
of reading is distinctly beneficial to the 
development of our pupils. An investiga- 
tion scientifically conducted at Yale Uni- 
versity over a period of years supports 
the theory that love of reading may itself 
be an index to emotional health. A survey 
was made of the habits, attitudes, and 
personalities of the boys entering the uni- 
versity during the years covered by the 
study and those findings were correlated 
with the achievements of the same boys 
during their college careers. The findings, 
edited by Hugh Hartshorne, were pub- 
lished in a long and scholarly report 
called From School to College: A Study in 
Transition. A short, clear, nontechnical 
version for the general reader was pre- 
pared by Dr. Samuel L. Hamilton, of 
New York University, and published as 
Public Affairs Bulletin No. 53; it is called 
_ What It Takes To Make Good in Ccllege. 
According to this report, a wide interest 
in reading and fondness for the subject of 
English in general are closely related to 
success in college. Success was defined as 
‘‘all-round functioning as a person in the 
activities that make up college life.” 
Very high correlation was found to exist 
between maturity of personality and love 
of reading. Wide readers, with the excep- 
tion of intemperate readers, or ‘‘book- 
worms,” were in general found to have 
personalities that were ‘‘out-going, sym- 
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pathetic, understanding, appealing, at- 
tractive, self-assured, but not domineer- 
ing, realistic in their estimate of their 
own abilities and limitations, poised, 
well balanced, integrated, of sound com- 
mon sense, self-reliant, independent, re- 
sponsible, unselfish, mature.” In general, 
fondness for reading was present in such 
a large number of boys who were consid- 
ered mature emotionally that the corre- 
lation was judged to be statistically sig- 
nificant. 

At the end of the report were given 
tips to guide students in acquiring the 
behavior patterns that lead to a mature 
personality. Among the tips are these: 
“Enlarge your reading interests... . 
Learn to appreciate literature for its 
light on the real life of man.” 

Not all books, however, are equally 
helpful in throwing light upon the real 
life of man. Many of them give a dis- 
torted view—sentimental or cynical, 
even sadistic. It is important to help our 
students learn to distinguish between 
such stories and those that are truly rep- 
resentative of life. Certain motion pic- 
tures and certain programs on radio and 
television can offer an excellent starting 
point for such instruction. 

In the motion-picture and radio ver- 
sions of Pygmalion, for instance, Eliza 
Doolittle usually marries Henry Hig- 
gins. Shaw considered that outcome most 
unlikely and wrote an epilogue for the ex- 
press purpose of telling why such a mar- 
riage would have failed to attract Eliza 
in the first place or to satisfy her in the 
long run. Here is an opportunity to show 
that the Cinderella story is true to life in 
only one respect—it expresses the human 
longing to be transformed by a sudden 
magic into something that we are not and 
never shall be. 

We shall not be overdoing the psycho- 
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logical approach, I believe, if we teach a 
few lessons on some of the immature 
longings that all human beings naturally 
have, such as the desire to acquire a high 
degree of any skill in ten easy lessons, the 
desire to eat our cake and have it too, the 
desire to be always in the right, the de- 
sire to escape the natural consequences 
of our deeds. We teachers can show that 
a truly mature person has learned what 
means most to him and has accepted the 
fact that he must sacrifice lesser desires 
in order to attain his main objective. He 
is willing to relinquish immediate pleas- 
ures for the sake of ultimate satisfac- 
tions. He does not spend too much time 
in daydreams that give him the shadow 
of the satisfaction instead of the reality. 
He does not waste too much time on the 
books, the plays, and the programs that 
serve the same purpose as daydreams. 
Many such stories show the hero getting 
what he wants contrary to all the laws of 
probability. Some, on the other hand, of- 
fer an easy excuse for giving up before 
one starts. These are the cynical stories 
based on the idea that the world never 
recognizes and rewards the truly deserv- 
ing person; such books or plays make 
some persons feel sorry for themselves. 
An overdose of any of these unrealistic 
types simply encourages the immature to 
remain childish. 

Most high school students—-those in 
Grades XI and XII, certainly—are old 
enough to grasp the elements of the 
trueness-to-life. Listening to or viewing 
presentations of adult drama can further 
their comprehension. In some cases, how- 
ever, we can best explain trueness-to-life 
by showing that certain plays are not 
realistic. Although there are some very 
good productions now, probably the gen- 
eral run of current releases tends to give a 
picture of life that is either sentimental or 
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cynical. Can we not teach our students to 
recognize the earmarks of such pseudo- 
realism? Television’s ‘Studio One,”’ 
which has given some excellent perform- 
ances, had a good healthy iaugh this fall 
at the expense of the melodramatic 
gangster play in its farce satire Mighty 
Like a Rogue. Discussion of this program 
gave an opportunity for comment on the 
unrealistic nature of many supposedly 
true-to-life plays. 

In his “Criteria for Emotional Ma- 
turity’’ Dr. Levine includes “‘a grown-up 
conscience—in line with generally ac- 
cepted adult standards rather than based 
on threats, fears, guilts, and distorted 
ideas and fantasies of childhood.” 

It might be difficult even for an adult, 
not to mention an adolescent, to deter- 
mine what are the “generally accepted 
adult standards” today. What, for in- 
stance, is the generally accepted adult 
standard of conduct as regards drinking? 
We might have a hard time putting it 
into words for our pupils. 

We can, however, help them interpret 
what is being said by the writer in a play 
that deals with such a subject. A pupil 
who attended a performance of Wolcott 
Gibbs’s Season in the Sun and one who 
had heard recordings of Twelfth Night 
asked the same question: “Is the author 
saying that drunkenness is all right and 
that people who object to it are silly?” 
Thoughtful analysis of either play shows 
that the author did not picture any 
drunkard as an admirable person. Nor 
did he make fun of every person who ob- 
jected to drunkenness. Olivia was more 
keenly disgusted than was Malvolio with 
Sir Toby Belch’s behavior. Yet it was not 
she but Malvolio who was made the butt 
of a practical joke. Malvolio’s vanity 
and self-righteousness were what Shake- 
speare ridiculed—not his abstemious- 
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ness. When questions of this sort arise, 
we can be ready to answer them. 
Closely allied to Dr. Levine's advice to 
develop a grown-up conscience is Dr. All- 
port’s statement that a mature person 
has a philosophy of life that means some- 
thing to him as an individual. One of the 
broadcasts on Eva Le Gallienne’s radio 
theater served as a good example of how 
a play can stimulate thought about rela- 
tive value in life. In The Corn Is Green 
Miss Moffott learned that people were 
not just raw material for her to use in the 
fulfilment of her noble amibition to edu- 
cate the underprivileged. Morgan Evans, 
who embodied her greatest hope of ac- 
complishing something worth while, re- 
belled and nearly wrecked his career be- 
cause she had failed to give him the con- 
sideration and affection that he craved as 
a human being. He, in turn, had to learn 
that service to others can mean more to a 
man than his personal pride. He had to 
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realize also a fact very difficult for a 
young person to accept—that he was 
capable of both base and noble behavior 
and that he must therefore make 
allowance for his weaknesses and guard 
against them. His susceptibility need not 
condemn him to a life of‘low dissipation; 
but the responsibility for escaping such a 
life and for being worthy of his noble call- 
ing lay with him as an individual. By 
helping our students to understand the 
characters in such a play, we can also 
deepen their enjoyment of the perform- 
ance. 

In our efforts to help our pupils benefit 
psychologically, there is no need for us to 
relegate a piece of literature to the status 
of a lesson on mental hygiene. We can 
prepare our students for the perform- 
ance. We can explain afterward what 
they have not understood. Doesn’t the 
limelight, however, belong on the play? 
Let the inspired tongue speak~-‘‘And 
with God be the rest.”’ 


Symphony 


With note of oboe and of violin, 

With note of flute and harp and clarinet, 
Like colored stone of magic, we begin 
To build with bars of wizardry, to set 


Marvelous spire and pinnacle more high; 
Then cloud-like dome and tesselated tower 
And turret start commercing with the sky. 
They soar above, like palaces of myth, 
Like gorgeous palaces of purest gold, 

And, in their luminous wonder, parley with 
Horizons never upon earth unrolled; 

Till we forget that we were once but clods; 
Till we forget ourselves at last to gods. 


Lovis GINSBERG 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
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College Students Evaluate High 
School Readings 


MARTHA WAGNER! 


Great literature-—M acbeth, Silas Mar- 
ner, Julius Caesar, Ivanhoe—and you've 
probably taught all of them to your 
class at some time or other. Maybe 
you’ve even taught Julius Caesar to your 
freshmen for the last ten years, and you 
really feel as if the play is an old friend. 
In fact, you can probably begin your 
teaching of it now without even reread- 
ing it. You have enough mimeographed 
tests from last year filed away, and the 
questions printed at the ends of the acts 
in the literature book will provide enough 
discussion; so the study soon boils down 
to an assignment of ten pages a day, 
reading and discussion in class, and a 
test at the end, with perhaps a little 
memory work thrown in for variety and 
another grade. When the unit is finished, 
you beam with satisfaction because you 
have touched those squirming little 
ninth-graders with a new artistic experi- 
ence which will cultivate an appetite for 
Shakespeare and the other great litera- 
ture in their anthology. 

Let us suppose that four years later 
you were to ask the pupils you taught, 
“What required reading in high school 
(book, play, or long poem) did you dis- 
like most?”’ Would you be surprised to 
know that in answer to the above ques- 
tion, asked of more than five hundred 
college students in the School of Educa- 
tion at Miami University, the four selec- 
tions mentioned most frequently were 

Highview School, Dayton, Ohio. 


the four used in introducing this article? 
A closer look at the other selections fre- 
quently mentioned as most disliked will 
show a preponderance of the so-called 
“classics” which are common to many 
of the literature anthologies widely used 
in our high schools. In addition to these 
four, among the ten most disliked were: 
The Canterbury Tales, A Tale of Two 
Cities, The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 
The Idylls of the King, The House of the 
Seven Gables, and Hamlet. The frequency 
with which they were mentioned ranged 
from thirteen times for Hamlet to forty 
times for Macbeth. 

It is possible, I realize, that some of the 
selections which were named as most dis- 
liked might also be named as most liked 
if the question were put in the opposite 
way; but reasons given for disliking these 
selections lead one to question the selec- 
tions and the methods used in teaching 
them. However, my chief interest in 
making this study was not so much in 
finding what selections were disliked as 
in finding why they were disliked. From 
the paragraphs written by these college 
people it is apparent that, unless your 
class is an exception to the rule, many of 
your ninth-graders reading Julius Caesar 
did not enjoy it so much as you may have 
believed. In a careful study of the papers 
which listed selections mentioned five or 
more times, I found that approximately 
one in four of the students said they did 
not understand what they read. And 
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these people were college material! 
About the same number felt that there 
was inadequate explanation and discus- 
sion of the selection which they men- 
tioned. It may be this lack of understand- 
ing of a selection which causes many pu- 
pils to begin an active dislike for a par- 
ticular piece of literature and perhaps, 
eventually, for all required readings. The 
understanding necessary for the enjoy- 
ment of a particular selection means 
more than an understanding of the vo- 
cabulary; it involves the concepts of 
character and behavior displayed in the 
story. In order to acquire understanding, 
it is necessary for individuals to have had 
an actual or vicarious experience with a 
situation similar to the one presented by 
the reading. I believe that our present 
literature program is often merely a 
group of selections which the teacher en- 
joyed reading while in college. He forgets 
that six years’ difference in age repre- 
sents a great gulf of experiences scarcely 
dreamed of by the fifteen-year-old. My 
own experience with sophomore boys 
does not convince me that they would 
have much understanding of or sym- 
pathy for Godfrey Cass and his love af- 
fairs, yet more than three-fourths of 
those disliking Silas Marner read it when 
they were sophomores (possible evidence, 
too, that teachers are slaves to antholo- 
gies and tradition). About one-sixth of 
the answers showed that students felt 
they disliked a selection because it was 
too advanced for their age group. This is 
a rather general statement, which might 
involve a number of factors, such as vo- 
cabulary, style of writing, historical 
background, theme, and amount of ac- 
tion. 

“But,” you may say, ‘“‘some of my pu- 
pils are far beyond the Silver Chief 
stage.”’ True. I had a boy in my last 
year’s ninth grade who read five hundred 
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and thirty words per minute; but I also 
had a boy in the same class who read 
seventy words per minute. Should I ex- 
pect these boys to read the same things 
and to get the same understandings? My 
questionnaire revealed that in approxi- 
mately nine out of ten cases everyone in 
the class was required to read the same 
book. It is not only the relative difficulty 
of a selection which must be considered 
but also its interest for our particular 
group of students. I was amused and yet 
challenged by this statement made by 
the boy who mentioned The House of the 
Seven Gables as the book he disliked most. 
He said, “‘First of all, the story didn’t 
suit me. It was a dark, gloomy setting 
about old, fading people with one bright 
spot, the girl. Everything was decaying. 
It didn’t appeal to me.” This statement 
does not maintain that this story would 
not have suited this boy at another time, 
but it does indicate that at this point it 
was distasteful to him. The question is 
not whether Hawthorne’s works are 
great literature, but whether they are 
able to bring about a vivid, personal re- 
sponse on the part of the high school 
reader. The objective which is assumed 
by some teachers of English, that of help- 
ing students to appreciate great liter- 
ature, lacks significance unless some 
means can be found wherein the pupils 
will be able to find satisfaction and pleas- 
ure in their reading. 

If a pupil is to enjoy what he is re- 
quired to read, he will have to be pleased 
not only with what he reads but also with 
the way it is taught. Probably many an 
otherwise pleasant evening with Ivanhoe 
has been spoiled by your threat of a true- 
false quiz the next day. I have yet to see 
the quiz that helped a youngster to enjoy 
his reading—or helped him to under- 
stand it, for that matter. Are you guilty 
of the offense described by the boy who 
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said, ‘‘I am sure we read Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson for no other reason than to be 
tested on it’? It would seem to me that 
memorization, too, is another technique 
concocted to take the joy out of reading. 
I can scarcely imagine anything less 
likely to create an appreciation for litera- 
ture than having to memorize fifty lines 
as a punishment, as was described by one 
student. Other factors rating high as im- 
portant causes for dislike were “Teacher 
did not create pupil interest,’ ‘Not 
enough action,” ‘Study too long and de- 
tailed,’ ‘“‘Not enough background for 
appreciation,’ and “Story seemed with- 
out present-day application.” 

This very sketchy outline of only a 
few of the conclusions suggested by my 
study leads to several recommendations 
which I believe may be of assistance in 
making our literature classes more enjoy- 
able and more suited to the needs of our 
pupils. 

1. The teacher should use every source 
available to determine what books are 
best suited to meet the reading level of 
his pupils. This program must involve 
extensive personal reading, use of the 
many available annotated bibliographies, 
and close co-operation with the librarian. 
The teacher should refuse to depend 
solely upon the literature anthology in 
use in his class. 

2. The teacher of literature should 
have as complete a knowledge of his pu- 
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pils’ abilities and interests as it is pos- 
sible for him to have. He should then 
have available an abundance of books 
that will make possible choosing books 
to suit these abilities and interests, in- 
stead of using one anthology and at- 
tempting to suit the student to it, re- 
gardless of his makeup. 

3. The fact that books were mentioned 
as the most disliked does not mean that 
they should be tossed out of the reading 
program; but they should be used with 
greater caution. A reading program 
which meets individual needs may use 
these, but in addition it will most cer- 
tainly make use of many more modern 
selections. In cases where all pupils are to 
read the same selection, one should be 
chosen which will prove interesting to the 
majority of the class. A very beneficial 
book written by George W. Norvell, 
called Reading Interests of Young People, 
can be of great assistance here. 

Many teachers have deviated success- 
fully from the method of requiring all to 
read the same selection by having all read 
a selection dealing with the same theme. 
This gives a much greater opportunity 
for meeting individual needs. 

4. The teacher should have a genuine 
love of literature and should teach it 
with the attitude that he wants his pupils 
to enjoy it because they have found 
pleasure in responding to experiences 
which have meaning for them. 


Many a bachelor became stuck for life when 
marched up to the aléar. 
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Ix ORDER to comprehend the teacher's 
part in building pupils’ vocabularies, it 
is necessary to have in mind definite an- 
swers to a number of questions. 

1. What is a vocabulary?—Is a vocabu- 
lary merely a list of words which one rec- 
ognizes as familiar to sight or sound? 
About forty years ago I gave out words 
in a spelling match, using Webster’s 
Blue-backed Speller. The champion spell- 
er of the occasion would often stop me 
and tell me what the next word in the list 
was, but the definition of a word which 
he did not hear plainly or which was 
pronounced in a way unfamiliar to him 
was of no assistance to him, for he did 
not know what many of the words 
meant. He had some familiarity with a 
considerable number of words; but did 
he have a large vocabulary? 

No, a vocabulary is a number of words 
which are so associated with ideas that 
the words tend to evoke the ideas and 
the ideas tend to evoke the words from 
the depths of the subconscious. A vo- 
cabulary is the tool which the mind uses 
in propounding problems, in making de- 
cisions, and in passing judgments. It is 
a mental counterpart of one’s disparate 
experiences, relations, and emotions—a 
counterpart whose units can be combined 
and recombined at will, subject only to 
the laws of mental activity. 

2. Is vocabulary important?—Since a 
word is a symbol of an idea, a single word 
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will enable one to have only one idea 
or as many ideas as the word has mean- 
ings, for each meaning is equivalent to a 
word; for example, /ere and hear are dif- 
ferent words. For thought, however, 
words must be combined. The fewer 
words in one’s vocabulary, the fewer the 
combinations (thoughts) possible. 

In The Lost Word, Henry Van Dyke 
illustrates the importance a single word 
may have to one’s thoughts. How many 
thoughts would be impossible if one did 
not have a word for evolution, Commu- 
nist, equal, electricity, or home! Each new 
word tremendously multiplies the possi- 
bilities of thought and so is of incal- 
culable humanizing power. Vocabulary 
is important not because of the words but 
because of the ideas they represent and 
the thoughts they make possible. 

3. How is vocabulary acquired?—The 
answer to this must be obvious. A parrot 
may be taught to speak words; but does 
this give a parrot a vocabulary? Any 
number of words may be impressed upon 
a phonograph record or printed in a 
book; but can either be said to have a 
vocabulary in the sense in which we say 
that a person has a vocabulary? It is 
impossible to predict what words one 
will need (except that we can know, for 
instance, that if one is to study geome- 
try, he will need line, angle, perpendicu- 
lar, etc.); so no list of words beyond a 
small number common to all vocabu- 
laries can be of general value—and this 
list does not need to be taught. 
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No, a vocabulary is not acquired by 
drill in saying words; it is acquired by 
establishing a mysterious, but real and 
inseparable, bond between the mind and 
the sight and/or sound and recollection 
of words. A child only babbles until he 
begins to associate some of his babbling 
with significances; then the babble be- 
comes language and vocabulary begins to 
accumulate. Articulate sounds in our 
own or in a foreign language may be 
heard distinctly, but they may not be 
words to us; not until we imbue these 
sounds with meaning (no word has in- 
trinsic meaning) do they become words 
to us. 

Evidently, then, we add words to our 
vocabulary by associating ideas with 
sounds or other symbols. The student of 
foreign language who tries to learn that 
a certain foreign word means a certain 
English word and vice versa is on the 
wrong track and is unlikely to make the 
foreign word a part of his vocabulary— 
as witness the appearance of the vocabu- 
lary pages of a foreign-language text. On 
the other hand, the student who asso- 
ciates with a foreign word appropriate 
pictorial, intellectual, and emotional re- 
actions will find little difficulty in build- 
ing up a vocabulary of foreign words. 
The Latin bonus does not mean good; it 
means in certain contexts what good 
means in corresponding contexts. 

4. Is vocabulary-building as a separate 
project likely to succeed?—I think it must 
now be evident that words cannot be 
added to our vocabularies in a vacuum. 
Only in an atmosphere charged with 
ideas, significance, emotion can words be 
infused with life. To create such an at- 
mosphere about a word in a list requires 
too much time and effort. 

Well, then, what is the teacher’s part 
in building vocabulary? Vocabulary- 
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building is an inescapable element of all 
good teaching; so the question can be 
answered simply and completely: The 
teacher’s part in vocabulary-building is 
to teach well! 

Perhaps this is too cryptic. Each sub- 
ject must of necessity have its own spe- 
cial vocabulary. There is a vocabulary of 
love, of each business, of each science, of 
grammar, of composition, of literature, 
etc. How can one teach grammar, for 
instance, without teaching the ideas— 
and for economy, conciseness, and pre- 
cision the words—number, tense, and 
voice; or history, without teaching fort, 
surrender, and treaty; or physics, without 
teaching energy, work, and lever? No 
word has meaning out of context, and 
the study of the subject using a word sup- 
plies the context. No ingenuity or clever- 
ness is needed to find this context be- 
cause the word is come upon in its natu- 
ral haunts. 

Here, then, is the teacher’s opportu- 
nity and—if he really teaches—his obli- 
gation. My experience is that pupils are 
disinclined to use the word voice, even 
though they use active and passive. This 
may seem a small matter, but it is an 
indication that voice is not understood 
and therefore has not entered their 
vocabularies. Drill on changing sentences 
from one voice to the other—with atten- 
tion focused on the idea that the passive 
voice of a verb is the form of the verb 
(always a phrase in English) which indi- 
cates that the subject is being acted upon 
and that the two ways of expressing the 
thought make variety and emphasis pos- 
sible—and insistence on the use of active 
voice and passive voice by the pupils are 
both interesting and profitable. Unless 
the pupil understands the terms, he is not 
likely to understand the ideas, for words 
came into use as aids—symbols—in ex- 
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pressing and comprehending thoughts. 
Unfortunately, there has been a tend- 
ency in educational writing to recom- 
mend the avoidance of “‘technical”’ words 
because they are “hard to understand”’! 
As if the difficulty lay in the word rather 
than in the idea! 

Not only is it the duty of the teacher 
to secure understanding of words; he 
must also insist that the pupils use the 
words as occasion for them arises. A 
word used meaningfully several times 
usually becomes attached to the meaning 
permanently. It is neglect of this which 
vitiates so much of our “‘teaching.”’ It is 
not easy to get pupils to use the terms 
necessary for thinking about the subject 
being studied. For instance, in my alge- 
bra classes, I found it extremely difficult 
to get my pupils to use the expression 
numerical coefficient. When the use of the 
term first became necessary, I took con- 
siderable time to develop the idea which 
it signifies. How often I insisted on the 
pupils’ using the term when it was 
needed—and how many dodges they 
tried to avoid it! The result was that they 
had great (some of them insuperable) 
difficulty in learning to add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide—because the rules 
require a knowledge of the concept and 
the pupils’ reluctance to assimilate the 
term prevented them from understand- 
ing the rules. 

True, I could have ‘‘taught’’ the proc- 
esses mechanically; but that would be 
only a Pyrrhic success. The object of 
teaching algebra is not the empty one of 
teaching the pupils to find answers 
(which can be found much more easily 
by looking in the “‘Answers”’ section of 
the text) but the vital one of teaching 
them to think about quantitative relations. 
Probably 95 per cent of the difficulty 
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pupils have in algebra is due to inability 
to read and inability to express ideas. 
For this reason, it is essential that much 
care be taken to make the meaning of 
statements and rules clear in the pupils’ 
minds. Certainly this cannot be done un- 
less the words are associated with appro- 
priate ideas. 

In discussing characters in a narrative, 
it is necessary to use words to express 
characteristics. If the teacher permits it, 
the pupils will avoid naming character- 
istics and, if they do name them, will use 
the terms inaccurately. What better oc- 
casion and opportunity are there to teach 
distinctions between cowardice and cau- 
tion, bravery and recklessness, perse- 
verance and stubbornness, extravagance 
and generosity? One very important 
qualification of a good teacher is the 
ability to recall or improvise illustra- 
tions to clarify a point. This is especially 
needed in discussing characteristics. For 
some time the game of ‘‘chicken’’ has 
supplied a good jumping-off idea for a 
consideration of cowardice, caution, brav- 
ery, and recklessness. So has ‘‘Russian 
roulette.’ In the former, young people 
ride in a rapidly moving automobile with 
no hands on the steering wheel. The first 
rider to cry out a word of caution or to 
seize the controls is “‘chicken.”’ In the lat- 
ter, one and only one chamber of a re- 
volver contains a bullet. The cylinder is 
rapidly revolved. Then the player presses 
the mouth of the revolver to his temple 
and pulls the trigger. Surely a discussion 
of these situations should lead to distinc- 
tions between cowardice and caution, be- 
tween bravery and recklessness. 

It is not the recognition of a word but 
its association with appropriate (that is, 
accepted or—in the case of figurative 
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language—recognizable) ideas that mat- 
ters. The marshal of the town where I 
first taught made himself ridiculous by 
reporting that so many street lights had 
incandescents (meaning shades) and so 
many did not. 

Every true teacher, then, teaches the 
vocabulary necessary for the work his 
class does. He must do this in order to 
secure a number of important ad- 
vantages. 

1. Having definite connections with 
ideas, the words are likely to be under- 
stood whenever their symbols are rec- 
ognized and recalled whenever the need 
for them arises. 

2. The pupil will learn the subject 
matter better and easier. Unless he gets 
meaning from the words, the best he can 
do is to memorize. Now memory, like 
fire, is a good servant but a poor master. 
Concrete thinking (and is any thinking 
good which is not concrete or the result 
of concrete thinking?) is impossible when 
words have no clear meaning. Without 
concrete thinking, understanding is im- 
possible. 

3. The vocabulary necessary to think 
about and discuss one subject is, in the 
main, useful in thinking in other fields. 
(I admit the inadvisability of dragging 
equinovarus, gaussbergite, or opsoniferous 


into an ordinary conversation; but one 
familiar with the terms would find a sur- 
prising number of occasions on which 
they might be used. Who has not been 
amazed, after adding a new word to his 
vocabulary, to discover that it is in com- 
mon use and yet has been completely 
unnoticed before?) All knowledge is one: 
there are no natural boundaries to chem- 
istry, English, and sociology which make 
each self-sufficient. Gravitation may be 
needed by the sociologist, coherence by 
the chemist, and both by any user of 
English. Certainly the English teacher 
should take the universe for his field. 

4. The pupil will learn to think better 
about the subject matter and, it is to be 
hoped, about many other things. Think- 
ing requires the analysis and the syn- 
thesis which the proper choice of words 
and meanings makes necessary. The pu- 
pil who does not know or who confuses 
exponents with numerical coefficients will 
also confuse exponents with numerical 
coefficients. “‘Words without thoughts 
never to heaven go.” 

Teaching vocabulary, therefore, is an 
inescapable constituent of the real teach- 
ing of any subject. It is not the sauce to 
make the meal palatable but an essential 
and inseparable element of the piéce de 
résistance. 


Spelling Aids 


A misspelled word is not ALL RIGHT; its ALL WRONG 


EMBARRASS—two pairs of twins to cause double trouble 


Waycross ScHooi 
Waycross, GEORGIA 
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Teaching Pupils To Write 


via the Paragraph 


BARBARA L. CAMP" 


H ow shall written expression be intro- 
duced to young pupils? The answer to this 


question is important, since everything de-, 


pends upon the start of the process. 

At the Arsenal Technical Schools we have 
found that beginning pupils learn principles 
of writing most easily through simple para- 
graph compositions. Narration and exposi- 
tion present, for this age pupil, many pit- 
falls and complexities, both in mechanics 
and logic. Simple descriptions, on the other 
hand, by offering a wealth of detail, provide 
an easy approach to written expression. We 
begin, therefore, with description developed 
by particulars and details. 

The important first step in presenting 
paragraph development is to stimulate 
student interest. Pupils of this age, being 
enthusiastic amateur photographers, find it 
fun to compare word pictures with photo- 
graphs and snapshots. In an experimental 
class we displayed on the bulletin board 


SNAPSHOT PICTURE 


. What picture shall I take? 
2 What shall be my point of view? 
. What details suggest more than they express 
on the surface? 


(Examples: 
A bent pine 


pictures and snaps which illustrated a vari- 
ety of subjects: school and campus life; va- 
cation scenes at lakes, camps, and beaches; 
village and city scenes and characters. 

The snaps illustrated well the importance 
of point of view. Some portrayed a picture 
from the outside in; others, from the inside 
out; some, from below, looking up as toward 
a tower; others, from above, looking down 
as from a hilltop or airplane. A close-up sub- 
ject emerged life-size; a distant one, diminu- 
tive. A partial portrayal suggested the 
whole, such as a study of hands or feet. 

Some of our snaps were in color; others, 
in black and white. Identical scenes with 
color and without illustrated the importance 
and fascination of bright hues and variety 
in color. 

In an attempt to compare procedures of 
picture-taking with paragraph-writing, we 
listed some questions on the board, as 
shown in the accompanying outline. 


WORD PICTURE 


1. What shall I write about? 
2. How much shall I include? 
3. (Same) 


Sparkle of water 
A villain’s long, pointed nails 
John L. Lewis’ shaggy brows 
Churchill’s cigar 
Stalin’s slit eyes) 


t Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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4. How shall I arrange details? (Example: Shall 
a sycamore tree serve as center of interest or 
as background?) 

5. What is the over-all effect of the picture? 


6. What final impression does the picture give? 


The principle of unity was learned pain- 
lessly. Pupils talked over their experiences 
of finding in their developed films some sur- 
prising, irrelevant things or persons that 
spoiled the picture. They brought in amus- 
ing illustrations. The teacher explained that 
in writing, too, it is important to know what 
to omit. 


Next we discussed the topic sentence, the 
key word which it includes, and its relation- 
ship to the concluding sentence, the topic 
sentence saying, in effect, ‘“Here comes Mac- 
Dougal” and the concluding sentence af- 
firming, ‘There goes MacDougal.”’ Some 
teachers consider topic sentences old-fash- 
ioned. However, the best current maga- 
zines still contain excellent topic sentences 
in expository and descriptive writing, usu- 
ally at the beginnings of paragraphs. Occa- 
sionally, of course, they appear at the con- 
clusion of paragraphs. Now and then they 
are implied, but usually they are there! Be 
that as it may, for a boy or girl to learn to 
write without using a topic sentence is like 
his learning to play a musical instrument 
by throwing away his notes and thumping 
out any sort of tune by ear. Results would 
probably be more distressing that inspired! 

We wrote topic sentences for the posted 
pictures, such as the following, underlining 
the key words: 


1. From the bank I watched the sun light up 
Elk Lake. 

2. Would you like to meet a genial, interest- 
ing artist? 

3. Do you know Mr. Ryker, our kind, ef- 
ficient custodian? 

4. It snowed last night. 

5. Tech played a fast, exciting game. 

6. From the air, Tech looked like a compact 
little city. 

7. We made an irresistible snowman. 


4. (Same, including recognition of order of cli- 
max, position, or time) 


5. Does the entire paragraph establish one 
dominant idea? 

6. What conclusion do I come to? Does it tie up 
with my beginning and clinch it? 


8. Grandmother’s holiday feast delighted the 
family. 
9. What a whirlwind small brother I have! 


The third day we turned the class into a 
workshop and outlined together, for prac- 
tice,a composite paragraph. Since it was pre- 
holiday season and a certain store window 
furnished an unusual and attractive Christ- 
mas display which all the students knew 
and liked, we selected our material from 
this source. We chose the topic sentence, 
“‘Ayres’ Christmas window fascinates me.” 
Pupils suggested the following details: 


1. Elves frantically make toys on toy ma- 
chine. 

2. Santa merrily waves small brown dog. 

3. Small boy flattens his nose against win- 
dow. 

4. Elves merrily make candy in candy ma- 
chine. 

5. Large lady with big hat blocks my view. 

6. Elf seamstress feverishly stitches on her 
tiny sewing machine. 

7. Baby elves gaily ride hobbyhorses. 


From these seven points we struck out Nos. 
3 and 5 as being off the subject. We decided 
to put them aside as possible details for 
other paragraphs. 

Next we established the point of view 
from which to take our picture and rear- 
ranged our details as follows: 


1. Elf seamstress feverishly stitches on her 
tiny machine. 

2. Elves merrily make candy in candy ma- 
chine. 

3. Elves frantically make toys on toy-mak- 
ing machine. 

4. Baby elves gaily play on hobbyhorses. 

5. Santa merrily waves small brown dog. 


Finding a satisfactory concluding sen- 
tence proved somewhat more difficult. To 
help formulate one, we discussed the dan- 
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gers of becoming dully and deadly matter- 
of-fact. At last we evolved the following: 
“Yes, Santa’s workshop-window fascinates 
me by its pictures and by its message: 
Help others at Christmas.” 

The choice of a title was our last prob- 
lem. We considered several: (1) “The Help- 
ful Elves” (comment: too trite and a bit 
preachy); (2) “Santa’s Workshop” (com- 
ment: too matter-of-fact); (3) “The Elves 
Lend a Hand” and (4) “Help Wanted” 
(comment: better because more suggestive) ; 
(5) “No Unemployment Here” (chosen as 
most original and suggestive). 

Before we began to write from our out- 
line, we recalled some of the principles of 
effective writing, and the teacher read sev- 
eral paragraphs illustrating them. The prin- 
ciples we listed were: 


1. Keep one viewpoint. (Don’t use the in- 
definite you.) 

2. Use concrete detail lavishly, not forget- 
ting color; sound words and some alliteration; a 
variety of sentence beginnings; a variety in sen- 
tence structure both as to form and meaning 
(short for motion or emotion, balanced com- 
pound for rhythm, complex to set off dependent 
ideas, a question to challenge the reader, an ex- 
clamation for strong feeling); vigorous verbs 
whenever possible, avoiding passives and forms 
of the verb to be; occasional figures of speech. 

3. Do not overdo adjectives. (Since verbs are 
the “strong men” in sentences, let them work.) 

4. For clearness, follow an orderly arrange- 
ment of details. 


During the following day’s class period, 
the group produced this complete para- 
graph: 


NO UNEMPLOYMENT HERE 


Ayres’ Christmas window fascinates me. 
Here in Santa Claus Land every elf works for 
Santa. A skillful little lady elf stitches feverishly 
on her tiny sewing machine. Hum-m-m go the 
pedals as she pushes away at them! Beside her, 
a wistful doll without clothes gazes hopefully at 
the seamstress. Near by, frantic elf-confection- 
ers bustle away at their candy-machine. Is that 
taffy they are pulling? Close at hand whirs the 
toy-machine where the elf-mechanics work 
frantically, buzzing away at their rush-orders. 
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Some stoke the furnace, and the firelight red- 
dens the workshop with a warm glow. Mean- 
while, two baby elves ride gaily on their hobby- 
horses. Up goes one; down comes the other. 
They giggle and squeal in glee! In the midst of 
all this bubble and hubbub stands Santa, laugh- 
ing and waving at the crowd, looking like a jolly 
giant by the side of the tiny elves. His rosy 
cheeks and nose “red asa cherry” match the red 
of his suit and the glow of the toy-machine 
furnace. In one of his huge hands nestles an ap- 
pealing little brown dog as snugly asa bird in its 
nest. Yes, Santa’s workshop-window fascinates 
me by its pictured story and by its message: 
Help others at Christmas. 

After our exercise in composite-paragraph 
construction, pupils copied from the board 
topic sentences for their first individual 
‘“‘homework”’ paragraphs. If they preferred 
to do so, they selected other topics and sen- 
tences of their own choosing. (It would 
have been little less than criminal, of course, 
pedagogically speaking, for the teacher 
merely to have announced: “Boys and girls, 
write a paragraph for tomorrow.’’) 


On the following days we read each para- 
graph aloud in class, commending wherever 
possible, and suggesting improvement in 
the light of previous instruction. The teach- 
er rejoiced to hear the pupils’ suggestions 
as to choice of verbs, selection and arrange- 
ment of details, use of figures of speech, va- 
riety of sentences, and the other features 
stressed in their group endeavors. The 
teacher took part in the follow-up lessons 
only as a class member, letting the pupils 
carry the ball. By this time, instead of the 
usual boredom which so often accompanies 
composition writing, the pupils showed a 
gratifying interest, enthusiasm, and pride 
in achievement. In addition they showed 
progress in, and an alertness to, some 
straight and orderly thinking. 


Most of the paragraphs were surprisingly 
successful for initial attempts. The following 
paragraphs are typical: 


THE YULETIDE FEAST 


Again it is time for the bountiful Christmas 
dinner. The center of attraction is the plump, 
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tender turkey with the dressing. What spicy 
whiffs of sage and rich aroma of browned fowl! 
The mashed potatoes resemble snow drifts; the 
sweet candied yams, large golden nuggets. We 
look at the cool crisp salad, and it makes us 
think of the snow, ice, and icicles hanging from 
the houses. Oh, the glowing-red cranberry 
sauce! We finish with golden pumpkin pie 
heaped with mountains of whipped cream. We 
would like to have this dinner every day. 


THE FUNNY SNOWMAN 


We made an irrisistible snowman. When the 
snow stopped falling, we raced outside and 
roled big balls of it for our snowman. We used 
one ball for the head, and one for the body. We 
placed black buttons on his face for his eyes, a 
prune for his nose, a red strip of cloth for his 
mouth, and a piece of red apple on his cheeks to 
make them look rosy. Large chunks of coal 
served for his shoes; smaller chunks made the 
buttons on his vest. We put a tall black hat on 
his head, then added Dad’s old corn-cob pipe in 
his mouth. A broom stuck over his shoulder 
made him look like a soldier. If the snowman 
could have talked, his cheery words would sure- 
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ly have warmed our hearts. Funny, but ir- 
risistible, isn’t he? 


HIS NEW WORLD 


The young athlete was greatly impressed by 
the college athletic facilities. The huge gym- 
nasium with its large tiled swimming pool, its 
baseball courts, and its indoor running track 
left him speechless. Besides the zymnasium was 
the field house with its sinder running track and 
its seating capacity of ten thousand. How his 
heart swelled with pride to think that he would 
play a part in all this! 


SORROW 


As he quietly entered the room, he beheld a 
sad little woman. Her thin gray hair, streaked 
with brown, was drawn smooth and tight from 
the white parting. The tiny braid she had wound 
into a hard little knob at the back of her head 
was slowly uncoiling like a bit of wire. He could 
see a part of her wrinkled brown cheek now 
drawn up with crying. He wished he could com- 
fort this woman who had just received word 
that her son had been killed in Korea. 


School Chatterbox 


“Kenny, must you talk so much?” 
I asked. “And do you talk as much 
At home? Or do you bring your ev’ry 
Thought to school to share with us?” 


Then all the story of a home 
That’s loveless, silent, and remote 
Came tumbling forth. 
“Tt’s only when 
My Dad’s at home I have a chance. 
And he’s home just three days a month.” 


Humility and shame were mine. 
Without the gentle love of home, 
Where understanding is so sure, 

To whom would I unload my heart? 


BuFFraLo, NEw York 


MARIE BULLOCK 


Round Table 


THE LIBRARIAN GUIDES 
READING' 


One purpose of librarians who guide 
reading is that of helping the child become 
a happy, well-adjusted individual. Librari- 
ans hope through reading to make a con- 
tribution to the ability to understand self 
and others better. Books alone cannot do 
this, but it is felt that they may be a con- 
tributory factor. To be successful, librarians 
need to know readers (their needs, interests, 
problems); they need to know books (many 
subjects, many levels of difficulty) ; they also 
need to know which book fits what difficulty. 

This means that there must be continuous 
analyzing of books for the values they hold 
for developing boys and girls. Books holding 
developmental values should be many in 
number because a reader must meet his 
problem, see his own experiences reflected 
time after time in different books read. 

Then comes the work of bringing together 
books which may help and children who 
need help. This is a difficult matter. Various 


methods are used by librarians (book talks, 
making of book lits, book exhibits, etc.), but 
individual attention proves the best way of 
meeting the need. Librarians must remem- 
ber that reading guidance is not a matter of 
library concern alone but that of all who 
have a genuine interest in the child. 
Librarians can offer help to teachers in vari- 
ous ways, such as making libraries so com- 
fortable and so attractive that children 
will be drawn to them; they can spread 
books over the school in order to give a book 
atmosphere to all rooms; they can tell teach- 
ers about new books which hold certain 
values; they can remind them of older titles 
which may meet certain needs. Librarians 
can offer teachers a valuable service by 
building a file of book lists compiled on such 
themes as human relationships, develop- 
ment of personality, other peoples and other 
cultures, family life, people with handicaps, 
and minority groups. These files of lists 
should be made known to teachers, and all 
such lists should be readily available for 
examination and use. 


LISTS OF READING MATERIALS FOR GUIDANCE TOWARD 
BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF SELF AND OTHERS 


ABOUT 100 BOOKS. Compiled by the Divr- 
SION OF YOUTH SERVICES OF THE AMERICAN 
Jewish Commitrer. New York: The Com- 
mittee, 1950. Free. 

Books useful in promoting human under- 
standing among young readers ages five to 
eighteen. 


AIDS TO WORLD UNDERSTANDING 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN. Compiled by Eva M. DRatz. Minne- 
apolis: Minneapolis Public Schools, 1950. 
$0.50. 


1 Notes expanded in a talk at the Cincinnati 
convention of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 


An annotated bibliography, including books, 
films, scripts, and free and inexpensive ma- 
terials. 


BOOKS OF FICTION DEALING WITH 
HOME AND FAMILY LIVING. Com- 
piled by the CommitTEE on Home Eco- 
NOMICS IN EDUCATION THROUGH LIBRARIES. 
Washington: American Association of Home 
Economics, 1948. $0.25. 


Useful for all ages—elementary and high 
school students and adults. 


BOOKS TO HELP BUILD INTERNATION- 
AL UNDERSTANDING. Compiled by 
Nora E. Bevst. Washington: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, 1951. Free. 
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Titles selected for use with children and 
young people, with special emphasis on the 
United Nations. 


CHALLENGE. Compiled by AGNES SHIELDS 
and Marcia HI. New York: H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1946. $0.60. 

An annotated list of reading for and about 
the physically handicapped, with the titles 
chosen ranging from the upper elementary 
grades to adults. 


CHARACTER FORMATION THROUGH 
BOOKS. Compiled by Ciara J. KrRcHER. 
Washington: Catholic University of America 
Press, 1945. $1.00. 

A list, which has been annotated and indexed 
according to character traits, for Grades I-XII. 
Valuable for use with children with behavior 
problems. 


DEVELOPING WORLD MINDED CHIL- 
DREN. Compiled by LrEonarp S. KeEn- 
worTHy. Brooklyn, N.Y.: The Compiler, 
1951. $0.30. 

General resource materials on other lands 
and peoples for elementary school use. A com- 
panion title is “Free and Inexpensive Ma- 
terials on World Affairs for Teachers,” obtain- 
able from the same source as the title above. 


DEVELOPMENTAL VALUES THROUGH 
LIBRARY BOOKS. Compiled by EFFiIr 
LAPLANTE and THELMA O’DONNELL. Chi- 
cago: Division of Libraries, Board of Educa- 
tion, 1950. $1.50. 

The books included in this list are grouped 
under seventy-eight headings, such as ‘“‘Adapta- 
bility,” “Consideration of Others,” “Growing 
Up,” “Responsibility,” “Self-reliance,” “World 
Concepts,” and others. 


LEARNING TO LIVE. Compiled by Curts- 
TINE GILBERT and JEAN BETZNER. New 
York: Thomas J. McLaughlin (950 Uni- 
versity Ave.), 1951. Free. 

An annotated, graded, classified list of books 
dealing with the basic relationships of life. 
Prepared to accompany the combined book ex- 
hibit for the forty-first annual meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 


ONE WORLD IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
Compiled by the CHILDREN’s DEPARTMENT 
OF THE NEw Pvustic Lrprary. Nash- 
ville: Association for Arts in Childhood, 
Fisk University, 1948. $0.30. 
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Books suitable for use with children from 
Grade I through Grade IX. The list is topically 
arranged, and all books are annotated. 


ONE WORLD IN SCHOOL. Compiled by 
LovettA Mies. Montgomery,  Ala.: 


American Teachers Association, 1946. $0.35. 


Books, pamphlets, periodical articles, audio- 
visual aids, on intergroup relations. 


PERSONALITY PATTERNS THROUGH 
BOOKS. Compiled by the YoutH DEpart- 
MENT OF THE CLEVELAND PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
Cleveland: Cleveland Public Library, 1951. 
Free. 

A graded, annotated list of books for adoles- 
cents who are facing the problems of ad- 
justment. The titles included have character- 
building qualities and therapeutic values. 


READER’S GUIDE TO PROSE FICTION. 
Compiled by ELBERT LENRow. New York: 
Appleton-Century, 1940. $3.50. 

Fifteen hundred novels have been selected, 
topically classified, and annotated. For use by 
better high school and college students in meet- 
ing individual needs. 


READING LADDERS FOR HUMAN RE- 
LATIONS. Compiled by the STAFF oF 
INTERGROUP EDUCATION IN COOPERATING 
ScHoots. Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1949. $1.25. 

A list valuable for help in developing an 
appreciation of common needs and values and 
in aiding in making young people more sensi- 
tive to others. Books are arranged in “read- 
ing ladders”’ or sequences. 


READING LADDERS OF INTERCULTUR- 
AL READING MATERIALS FOR CHIL- 
DREN. Compiled by Martua G. 
San Francisco: Bureau of Texts and Li- 
braries, Public Schools, 1945. Free. 

The books included are concerned with some 
of the phases of intercultural relations and 
are for Grades I-XII. All titles included are 
graded and annotated. 


SKILL IN HUMAN RELATIONS. Com- 
piled by a DePARTMENT OF CLEVELAND 
ScHooL LIBRARIES FOR THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LrBRARIANS. Cleve- 
land: Cleveland Public Library, 1950. Free. 
The list is divided into three parts, accord- 

ing to level of use—elementary. junior high, and 

senior high school. Titles are arranged alphabet- 
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ically by author in each group. Books included 

have been selected for their contribution in im- 

proving skill in human relations. 

WE BUILD TOGETHER. Compiled by 
CHARLEMAE ROLLINS. Chicago: National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1948. $0.25. 
An annotated list of books which portray 

Negro life honestly. 

FRiEDA M. HELLER 

STATE UNIVERSITY 


STUDENTS LOOK AND LISTEN 


Most polls of radio-and-television-listen- 
ing have failed to answer some rather im- 
portant questions, such as: Were you pay- 
ing attention to the program that was 
tuned in? What did you think of it? What 
other kinds of programs would you have 
preferred? What kinds of programs do you 
like? Dislike? Why? 

The annual Look-Listen Poll is different, 
in that it gets answers to these questions 
from adults and from high school students 
who have had some instruction in eval- 
uating programs. Each participant is asked 
to rate the programs he monitors as Ex- 
cellent, Good, Mediocre, or Poor and tell 
why he so rates them. He monitors from 
four to eight programs between 4:00 and 
10:00 P.M. and reports on what he likes and 
dislikes. He is also asked to check the 
amount of time that he would like to hear 
(or see) programs of different types. In 
short, he has a real chance to express judg- 
ment and preferences. The thoughtfulness 
demanded develops more thoughtfulness; 
and so he gains power to evaluate. These 
individual opinions are gathered into a 
report which is sent to those who can 
change programing—broadcasters, spon- 
sors, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

The 1952 Look-Listen Poll was closed 
at the end of January. Adults and high 
school students from ten states participated 
in it. The report will be out soon. The spon- 
soring organization is the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation for Better Radio and Television, 
composed of civic, educational, and reli- 
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gious groups. Since that association has had 
eleven years of evaluating programs and 
working for better programing, it is natural 
that more than a hundred schools from 
thirty-three states should have consulted it 
about teaching evaluation and kindred sub- 
jects within the last year alone. 

More and more, teachers have encour- 
aged their students to feel responsibility as 
citizens for radio and television and to par- 
ticipate in the poll. These teachers have 
reported that the thoughtful monitoring 
develops critical faculties which, in turn, 
enrich class discussions of literature, social 
studies, music, and debating. 


AN INVITATION 


The Look-Listen Poll invites students of 
junior and senior high schools in which 
radio-television evaluation has been taught 
to participate in next year’s poll, reports 
to be in by January 31, 1953. Directions 
and other helps will be furnished. The re- 
port forms for individuals may be copied 
or may be ordered at cost from Mrs. L. A. 
Osborn, 4217 Wanetah Trail, Madison, 
Wisconsin. She will also send a copy of the 
1952 Look-Listen Report, on request. 

While gaining skill in evaluating, each 
participant makes a real contribution; for 
the influence of the poll grows as the num- 
ber of opinions expressed grows. And so it 
is a challenge to the good judgment and 
patriotism of every one. The questions it 
helps to answer are important. 


LESLIE SPENCE 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION FOR 
BETTER RADIO AND TELEVISION 


LET’S QUOTE “THE RAVEN” 
—EVERMORE 


Have you ever taught a class of high 
school English students without having to 
face bitter opposition when you broach the 
subject of teaching poetry? Boys, especially, 
can be extremely antagonistic in their atti- 
tude if you are not farsighted enough to 
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win them to your side before you start to 
present the poets to them. 

If you are able to maintain your sense 
of proportion and humor, the road to teach- 
ing poetry can be highly adventurous and 
rewarding. The secret is to beat your erst- 
while adversaries to the draw by asking 
them to express their objections to poetry. 
If they do not care to sign their papers, 
they do not have to do so. Strangely enough, 
you will find few or no anonymous papers. 

Here are a few samples of candid criti- 
cism that I received: 


The fact that poetry is compulsory in school 
makes it very dreary. 

I like stories rather than a bunch of words 
that rhyme. 


I find most poems hard to understand. 


When poetry is too long and the words are 
too big, I find it hard to understand. 


If I get to like poetry, I think the teacher will 
have accomplished the unaccomplishable. 


That last statement was a challenge that 
I could not ignore. I have never been a 
Marine, but my former students who are 
in the corps tell me, very proudly, that the 
Marines do the impossible—but it takes 
a little longer. 

I planned a four-day campaign to break 
the beachhead and launch my attack on 
poetry opposition. The class thinks it 
worked. See what you think about its 
possibilities. 

I collected the papers with all the ob- 
jections to poetry written on them. Then 
I proceeded to assign an ordinary lesson 
in grammar—shall and will, to be exact. 
Nothing further was said about poetry. It 
was fun to keep them guessing what I in- 
tended to do with their remarks pro and 
con—mostly con. 

When they returned to the classroom, 
the second day, several patterns including 
dactyls, trochees, spondees, anapests, etc., 
were sketched on the blackboard. To get 
the attention of the musicians, I asked 
about the overture to Rossini’s William 
Tell. The budding maestros nodded ap- 
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provingly. Then I asked if they recalled the 
theme song for “The Lone Ranger’’ pro- 
gram which used to appeal to them in their 
pre-television days. A few more enthusiasts 
were enlisted. Cowboys have an undeniable 
appeal. A few horseback riders saw the 
similarity between the dactyl and the 
horse’s canter. The very studious ones were 
bowled over when I quoted from Vergil’s 
Aeneid: 
Arma virumque cano, Troiae qui primus ab 
oris. 


While they were in such a jovial mood, 
I capitalized on their interest by asking 
them to write a line or a stanza that might 
be used on a place card or to entertain 
guests at a party. Here are two of the re- 
sponses: 


Captain Kidd was a pirate bold 
And sailed the seas in day of old 
From the Spanish galleon, he took gold. 
I wonder why he leaves me cold? 

John was sitting in his seat 
He had no shoes upon his feet. 

And every time that he would sneeze 
His toes could feel the little breeze. 


Just to stimulate interest, I hung some 
of these attempts over the classroom door 
on the morning that we were to read “The 
Raven” as an exercise in choral speaking. 
On this third day I asked them to close 
their books and write a parody from mem- 
ory. 

Here is one of their efforts: 

Once upon a school day dreary 

While I pondered weak and weary 

Over many problems of forgotten Algebra 

While I nodded, nearly napping 

Suddenly, there came a yapping 

Yapping at my bedroom door 

*Twas my brother doing Latin 

Only this and nothing more. 


The fourth day, we read ‘Lenore’ as a 
class exercise, and the students wrote on 
essay paper, as their weekly theme, the 
emotional changes that they had observed 
in Poe as the poem progressed. While the 
essays varied in composition, style, spelling, 
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grammar, etc., they were unanimous in 
their decision that Poe felt stricken by 
grief, then extreme bitterness, and, finally, 
sublimation, when he was reconciled that 
she was happy for all eternity. 

On the fifth day we returned to grammar, 
just as abruptly as we had left it. 

My challenger, the one who said it 
would be “unaccomplishable,” said, ““Must 
we do this routine work? Let’s quote ‘The 
Raven’—evermore.” 

ANNE E. HACKETT 


CLassIcAL SCHOOL 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


DOLLAR BILLS 


I had been teaching Mickey literature for 
a year. Usually he hid his feelings behind a 
mask of levity; but one day, as the class was 
studying King Arthur, we read: “Long stood 
Sir Bedivere revolving many memories.” 
A Columbus-Galahad-like expression came 
over his face, revealing a spirit of adventure, 
mingled with reverence, a look of wonder 
that I fancied was never entirely erased. 

As commencement approached, custom- 
ary gifts were bestowed upon the graduates. 
(Home-room teachers usually gave gifts.) 
Should I give Mickey a pair of socks, a neck- 
tie, or a dollar bill? I pondered: such things 
were tawdry, inadequate. He deserved some- 
thing fine; he had seen the Grail! For one 
whole evening—far into the night—I 
worked, pouring my soul into a poem of 
faith, ideals, and dreams, just for him. 

I received no acknowledgment of my 
alabaster box, although he graciously 
thanked the donors for the socks, ties, and 
dollar bills. I mused: I was mistaken. He, 
too, had yearned for something temporal, 
something tangible. How vain was teaching! 
How useless my work! Mickey, after all, was 
a hewer of wood. He was not following the 
“gleam.” Accordingly, when the boy gaily 
doffed his cap as he passed my desk to say 
goodbye, I thrust a dollar bill into his hand. 
Smilingly he murmured, “Thanks a mil- 
lion.” As I gazed after him, I sighed: he had 
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not taken off his shoes; he had not stood on 
holy ground. 

Suddenly he stopped, turned, and tip- 
toed back to my desk. Twisting the button 
on his cap, he whispered, “I had no words 
for the poem. I must live it.”” With the 
Columbus-Galahad expression on his face, 
he hurried away to join the singing group in 
the auditorium. 

I munched peanut brittle; I graded an 
unsurmountable pile of papers. Even though 
the auditorium door was closed, I heard 
heavenly music. 


Rusy R. Lewis 
Wayne, ALABAMA 


VISUAL AID VERSUS RED PENCIL 


Perhaps you are one of those high school 
English teachers who love to correct student 
themes. But more than likely you have al- 
ready concluded that this business of en- 
circling misspelled words, underlining badly 
constructed passages, and inserting pointed 
comments on sentence fragments just 
doesn’t elicit the improvement you so fondly 
hoped for. 

Frequently, the papers we teachers spend 
hours in checking receive only indifferent 
notice from their youthful authors—a quick 
look at the grade, a surreptitious check with 
a friend across the aisle, a scowl at “all those 
red marks’”—and once again our efforts at 
directing the young toward a more articu- 
late expression are merely a crumpled heap 
in the corner wastebasket. You snare a mini- 
mum of attention by calling for revisions 
and find yourself starting all over again— 
an identical stack of themes on identical 
subjects and a fresh supply of omissions and 
commissions to test your waning patience. 

If you haven’t already found a way out of 
the dilemma, you may be interested in try- 
ing this device, a sort of two-step method of 
correcting papers the pleasant way. The 
plan calls for (1) a thorough study of stu- 
dent-written themes, projected on a screen 
through an opaque projector, and (2) an 
editing session, with the class divided into 
small, informal groups. 


| 
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A University oi Michigan educator pro- 
posed the second step at an English section 
of a teachers’ convention two years ago. The 
system itself was excellent, but I discovered 
that it was more effective with my sopho- 
more class if preceded by a sort of condition- 
ing process. By projecting their papers on 
the screen first, I helped them to see their 
literary faults as others saw them. When 
their copy rated better than average, the 
amplification made a stronger impression; 
likewise, a page of poor copy, enlarged, 
made mistakes more noticeable. 

When the theme assignment is first made, 
students should be reminded to write legibly 
on large-size notebook paper on one side 
only, leaving at each edge a margin of at 
least one and one-half inches. The writer’s 
name should be on the reverse side, thereby 
sparing unnecessary embarrassment. A semi- 
darkened room is better for the encourage- 
ment of note-taking than one completely 
dark. 

Before the class period begins, I usually 
select for study about ten papers ranging 
from best to poorest, representing a cross- 
section of class ability. I see that all are com- 
fortably seated where they can observe the 
screen easily—the more informal the ar- 
rangement the better, to encourage free dis- 
cussion and frank criticism. Incidentally, 
youngsters in their early teens, I find, are 
quick to recognize ability and good crafts- 
manship. Their judgment is generally keen 
and straightforward. And since the ‘‘au- 
thors” of our laboratory material are 
anonymous, there is no strain, no hesitation 
in speaking openly in criticism of the paper 
under consideration. If the writer has said 
something worth while, the critics are eagerly 
approving and complimentary. If she hasn’t, 
she hears condemnation in no uncertain 
terms. Where there is an error in judgment 
the teacher can point out weaknesses in the 
content, testing for truth, clarity, and 
economy of words. 

Violations of unity are easily discernible. 
With thirty or more students concentrating 
on a page, someone quickly detects incon- 
sistencies. The youthful critics are soon 
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picking the passage apart with such com- 
ments as “I don’t get the point—why does 
she have to tell that again?” or “Too many 
ideas in her paragraphs, Sister’’ or ““‘What’s 
she trying to say, anyway?” 

The lively discussions that ensue cause 
even slow pupils to catch a bit of the spirit 
of competition. Indifferent, careless work 
makes such a bad showing and receives 
such a going-over that there is no alternative 
but to turn over a new leaf. Take, for ex- 
ample, Ann Marie. Her cheerful ‘I’m really 
going to do better” didn’t materialize. 
Then, one day, during a “clinic” period, I 
chose her paper for examination. She man- 
aged to keep a poker face at the time. Later, 
however, she told me how ‘‘ashamed” she 
was. ‘‘You’ll see,” she assured me, “‘T’ll sur- 
prise you some day.” 

She did, too. And I trace her new-found 
inspiration and later achievement to the 
friendly criticism of her fellow-students. I 
feel quite sure, moreover, that this construc- 
tive help would not have been elicited as ef- 
fectively had we not used visual aid. 

After two such class periods, during 
which time we have tried to build up an 
understanding and appreciation of good 
writing and to arouse a desire and will to 
emulate what has met with the the approval 
of the group, we are ready to check papers. 
The class is divided into groups of three or 
four, depending on its size. Papers are dis- 
tributed to the authors. Then the members of 
each group are asked to exchange papers 
among themselves, until everyone has 
examined every paper, observing spelling, 
punctuation, thought content, unity, etc. 
The teacher circulates in the meantime, fre- 
quently helping to settle disagreements 
arising when a writer attempts to defend 
her choice of word or construction. Dic- 
tionaries are in constant demand for doubt- 
ful spellings. When papers have been 
checked to the satisfaction of the group, 
they are rated according to content and 
form by one member after consultation with 
the others in her group. 

To increase the effectiveness of the fore- 
going method, one should, of course, sup- 
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plement with usage drills and tests. If this is 
done adequately, the system should prove 
well worth the time and energy expended, 
and the knowledge and experience acquired 
will, in most cases, carry over to the next 
theme assignment. 

There are drawbacks, to be sure. Though 
the device does eliminate the monotonous 
and oftentimes discouraging task of check- 
ing themes, there is need of alert supervision 
so that the activity doesn’t become just 
another “‘gossip fest.”” This is not so apt 
to happen while the projector is in use. It’s 
the editing session that may give trouble. 
Where the size of the class necessitates more 
than eight or nine groups, the teacher may 
have her hands full keeping all occupied 
satisfactorily and profitably. 

But the plan is workable, and the students 
will love it. By June they may be telling 
you that English composition is their favor- 
ite subject. 


SISTER Mary Hucu, R.S.M. 


Our Lapy oF Mercy SCHOOL 
Detroit, MICHIGAN 


TEACHING ENGLISH WITH THE 
OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


Many teachers have not realized that 
the opaque projector can be a very useful 
tool for teaching a lesson. As an English 
teacher, I have always found composition 
work to be quite a chore. Reading each 
composition, correcting errors, and then 
rewriting final copies can be quite monot- 
onous. One sees improvement in some and 
lack of improvement in others. 

I had experimented with the opaque 
projector in social studies work and had 
found it simple and easy to operate. It pro- 
jects a clear image of pictures, maps, and 
charts. I decided one day after school to 
experiment with some of these composi- 
tions. I was amazed at the possibilities. 

The next day I told the class that I had 
a surprise for them. They saw the opaque 
projector and exclaimed, ‘“‘Movies!” I said, 
“Yes, but in a different way.” I took one 
paper and projected it and followed it with 
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others. Immediately, a discussion arose 
concerning the general appearance of each 
paper. For on the screen any lack of neat- 
ness is quite evident to the eye. This was 
followed by a drive to improve the general 
appearance of papers. 

In addition to this phase, we used our 
compositions in the following weeks to 
teach language usage, spelling, sentence 
structure, and punctuation. Students found 
it simpler to locate errors. We even pro- 
jected pages from our textbook to show the 
rules to be used for any correction work. 
Since we keep track of our composition 
papers, it was a simple matter to project 
a number of Mary’s papers and note the 
improvement in them. This manner of 
comparison proved to be a source of en- 
couragement for even my apathetic stu- 
dents. 

From my work with the opaque pro- 
jector, I feel sure that any teacher will be 
able to obtain satisfying results by using 
this visual device. As a result of my experi- 
ments with this tool I came to the following 
conclusions: 


1. Students gain confidence in their ability 
to write as they see their papers projected and 
note the class interest aroused. 

2. It is human nature to want to do one’s 
best work when it is compared with others. 
Group evaluation is a good stimulus here. 

3. Boys and girls can learn more effectively 
the importance of neatness, good writing, good 
spelling, correct punctuation marks, and effec- 
tive sentence development. 

4. Pupils can note for themselves the prog- 
ress they make for each one concerned as well 
as the entire group. 

5. Students can understand more fully the 
importance of learning writing essentials as 
they study different papers on the screen. 

6. In addition, they realize more fully their 
responsibility for the correction of errors, since 
they know that their revised composition may 
be projected again. Group criticism is an effec- 
tive way to make learning stick. 

7. Correction work on the part of the teacher 
can become lighter through class projection. 


It is important, too, to keep in mind that 
the teacher should try out the projector 
before its use in class. When using it, the 
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room if possible should be darkened. It is 
better to project it on a white screen or 
white wall surface. By all means keep the 
projector somewhat close to the screen. 
You will find the opaque projector simple 
to set up and operate and economical to 
use. Furthermore, it is equally useful in 
any subject or on any educational level. 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 


WASHINGTON JUNIOR H1GH SCHOOL 
Mount VERNON, NEW YORK 


THE FLASHREADER IN THE 
READING LABORATORY 


Following a lively explanation to a new 
class of the facts and principles of rapid 
reading, the teacher needs a training device 
which the students can get their hands and 
eyes on and with which they can practice 
phrase reading. An individually operated 
tachistoscope, the Flashreader, seems to be 
an ideal converter with which to make the 
shift from theory to practice. 

The Flashreader is a device placed over— 
and concealing—several lines of print. A 
flipper “flipped” by the forefinger of the 
right hand causes a metal band to rise and 
return, exposing one line for a split second. 
Constructed on a roller, the Flashreader is 
moved down the page by the student, who 
“flips” each line. The number of “flips” per 
line depends upon the amount of previous 
practice, the meaning of the line, and the 
number of words concealed. 

A sixty-page booklet to be read with the 
“flipper” is provided. Beginning with digits 
and symbols, the student progresses through 
words, unconnected phrases, connected 
phrases, and sentences. The phrases, sen- 
tences, and paragraphs are excerpts from 
newspapers, magazines, and textbooks. In- 
dividual words have been culled from senior 
high school and college vocabulary lists, 
providing the teacher a pleasant opportunity 
to get in a few licks on vocabulary drill. 

Fifteen-minute sessions twice a week for 
about six to nine weeks seem to yield four 
desirable results. 
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1. The ability to see and understand 
phrases in one fixation is the crucial require- 
ment of efficient reading, and Flashreader 
training, in lessons of increasing difficulty, 
goes to work on the visual span and gradual- 
ly extends it. 

2. The device is operated manually and 
individually by the student himself; he 
participates, recognizing at once that the 
primary responsibility for good reading is 
his. Improvement is a resultant of his own 
rates of learning and interest. He finds him- 
self tacitly competing with his neighbor. For 
fifteen minutes he is both teacher and stu- 
dent, not to be irritated by “‘slowpokes” or 
chagrined by speedsters. 

3. The teacher is able to aid, encourage, 
recommend, demonstrate, or challenge on an 
individual basis. Assignments may be made 
to meet special problems. For example, 
twenty-three students may be given a vo- 
cabulary test while three students continue 
“flipping.”’ In addition to being able to give 
first aid to the needy, the teacher may 
assign “‘catchup” sessions to late registrees. 

4. Finally, the motivation of the class is 
wooed, won, and held. For example, a stray 
remark such as ‘Consider how trained your 
doorbell finger will be” courts laughter, wins 
acceptance, and strengthens the will to work 
in a course which can become deadly if there 
is no defrosting mechanism. The group 
tachistoscope, also used, did not seem to 
sustain the same interest during two se- 
mesters with over two hundred students. 
They tell others about the Flashreader. 
Some, not enrolled, join their friends in my 
outer office to practice “flip” reading during 
their free time. Others have persuaded me 
to lend them the Flashreaders for week-end 
use. 

Flashreader training supplies variety and 
collects enthusiasm. In conjunction with 
other aspects of the reading program it 
seems to justify the 200-minute role it plays 
in the production of rapid readers. 


ALAN SNYDER 


Ex Camino COLLEGE 
Et Camino CoLiece, CALIFORNIA 


Current English Forum 
CONDUCTED BY THE COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE 


A HARMLESS CRIME? 


Sigmund Spaeth, the historian of popular 
song, has commented interestingly on the 
use of like as a conjunction. Citing its promi- 
nence in American lyrics, he champions, as 
an “apparently harmless crime against the 
English language,” the steady “‘transfigura- 
tion of like from a preposition to a conjunc- 
tion.””! 

Mr. Spaeth’s view of the development of 
the conjunctive like from a prepositional 
stage, while shared by many professional 
grammarians and at least partially sup- 
ported by such authority as the New Eng- 
lish Dictionary, can hardly be an exclusive 
view. Professors Krapp and Curme reason 
the development to be rather the result of 
the ellipsis of the fuller and long popular 
conjunction, /ike as, which had evolved from 
the early attachment of the adverbial like to 
as or as if when followed by a clausal con- 
struction.? If this attachment, early indeed 
as the Old English gelice swa, does often ap- 
pear as a clausal connective, so do like that 
and like and, which, as gelice pe and gelice 
and, also offer possibilities for simplification. 
Yet beyond these explanations, the fact has 
apparently been overlooked that the form 
gelice seems itself to have reached simple 
conjunctive usage in Old English: 

Elpendes hyd wyle drincan gelice an spinge 

1 Read ’Em and Weep: The Songs Vou Forgot To 
Remember (New York, 1926), p. 241. 

2See, respectively, Modern English (New York, 
1909), p. 260, and Syntax (Boston, 1931), p. 281. 
Whether elliptic or not, the single form appears as 
early as 1530 in Lord Berners’ Arthur of Lytell 
Brytayne: “Ye have said lyke a noble lady ought to 
say.” 

3 Alfred’s Orosius, 5, 7 (Bosworth and Tuller, An 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, p. 409): “An elephant’s 
hide will drink water like a sponge doth.” 
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Textbook authorities almost unanimously 
insist upon construing like, except in its 
verbal or adjectival usage, as properly a 
preposition, arguing that Jike, similar to 
near, has changed from an adjective or ad- 
verb into a preposition as a result of its early 
usage in governing a dative object.‘ 

Censure of the conjunctive /ike first oc- 
curs in the nineteenth century. Peter Bul- 
lion, in his Principles of English Grammar, 
began, in 1834, a pattern of condemnation 
that has endured until the present day by 
terming the construction an “improper sub- 
stitution for as or like as.” An interesting 
aspect of the succeeding proscription was 
the frequent imputation that the construc- 
tion was an Americanism. But if this charge 
was untenable,® others like James Russell 
Lowell and E. K. Maxfield arose to assign 
the locution regional labels. Lowell, in dis- 
cussing the New England dialect, ruled that 
“like for as is never used in New England 
but is universal in the South and West,” 
while E. K. Maxfield, reiterating Lowell’s 
position, ascribed the ‘“‘barbarism” to “‘most 
educated people outside New England, par- 
ticularly in Pennsylvania.’”* 

The collection of phonograph records and 
record transcriptions used in compiling the 


* Such usage is readily apparent when the “to”’ or 
“unto” after /ike is not suppressed as in the biblical 
“For ye are like unto whited sepulchres.”’ 


5M. Schele de Vere (Americanisms) and J. R. 
Bartlett (Dictionary of Americanisms) so labeled it, 
but, as many observers from Peter Bullion on down 
have noted, the construction has become increasing- 
ly current in British speech and literature. See, e.g., 
R. C. Pooley, Teaching English Usage (New York, 
1946), pp. 153 ff. 


® Introduction to “Second Series” of The Biglow 
Papers (Boston, 1873), p. xlviii, and “Maine Dia- 
lect,”” American Speech, If (November, 1926), 78. 
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Linguistic Atlas of New England reveals 
some 53 conjunctive usages of /ike as against 
384 similar usages of as, as if, or as though. 
Certainly this incidence of like is embarrass- 
ing to the claim that “like for as is never 
used in New England.” 

Yet it cannot be denied these authors 
that the conjunctive like is more widely 
prevalent in America outside New England. 
Though Wentworth, in his American Dialect 
Dictionary, cites general usage from 1820, 
most of his citations are drawn from the 
South and West, and he specifically notes 
that the construction is ‘‘almost universal in 
Texas.” Moreover, C. Alphonso Smith, 
southern scholar and historian, parallel to 
Lowell’s seven rules for New England, has 
supplied seven rules for writing the southern 
dialect, of which the first is: “Like does duty 
for as if in such a sentence as, ‘He looks /ike 
he was sick.’ ” Indeed, look like and feel like 
plus a clause are used so frequently in the 
South that they are considered southern 
idioms.? They undoubtedly have a certain 
alliterative enticement. 

That the conjunctive like, even in these 
idiomatic forms, is as frequently used in the 
general western area Pooley affirms by not- 
ing that the usage is common in “particu- 
larly the middle and far western portions of 
the United States by men and women of 
otherwise impeccable speech,” who “use 
like freely as a conjunction with no sense of 
sin.’’® Record of the “educated” usage Max- 
field referred to is in fact ridiculously easy to 
uncover in quotations from college profes- 
sors, clergymen, radio commentators, and 
journalists. Columnist David Lawrence, for 


7 Especially the latter since 1895. See A Diction- 
ary of American English, ed. W. A. Craigie and J. R. 
Hulbert (Chicago, 1940), II, 951. 


$ Op. cit., p. 150. 
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example, writing in the early days of the 
Korean crisis, observed in Washington: 
“The situation here is beginning everyday 
to look more like it did in the days immedi- 
ately following Pearl Harbor.””® 

The increasing currency has brought with 
it some interesting offshoots. There is, for 
example, the use of the hypercorrect /ike J, 
or the strange veering-away from /tke in 
such a locution as, “I drank as a fish.” 
Yet there is also the genuine elliptic con- 
struction in which like seems to be accept- 
ably substituted for as or as if: 


He ran like mad. 
The suit looks like new. 


But whatever bizarre usage or acceptable 
idiom may conjointly occur, the conjunctive 
like itself has reached apparently unsup- 
pressible currency. This fact has not failed 
to find reflection in many recent usage 
guides whose watchful, waiting attitude, 
conciliatory to standard informal use, seems 
to be a more realistic position than that of 
guides which continue the century-old pat- 
tern of unqualified proscription.!? Perhaps 
the time has come to amend the old epi- 
gram, ‘‘Whatever its function, like’s not a 
conjunction,” and to question whether this 
use of /ike is a crime at all. 


HAROLD SIMPSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


*“The Planner’s Only Choice,” Detroit Free 
Press, July 4, 1950, p. 4. 


10 For the realistic attitude see, e.g., A. H. 
Marckwardt, Scribner’s Handbook of English (New 
York, 1948), and H. R. Warfel, E. G. Mathews, and 
J. C. Bushman, American College English (New 
York, 1949); for that still firmly proscriptive see 
J. C. Hodges, Harbrace Handbook of English (New 
York, 1941), and E.S. Jones, M. Wallace, and A. L. 
Jones, New Practice Handbook in English (New 
York, 1949). 


Anyone can spell the first syllable of GRAMMAR; 
for the second, just copy the first in 


reverse order. 


J. Scotr ScHooi 
East ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


DONALD S. KLopp 
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Report and Summary 


NCTE Etvection Notice 


In accordance with the constitution of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, the Board of Directors at its meeting last Thanksgiving Day 
chose Marion C. Sheridan, Harold A. Anderson, Robert C. Pooley, Angela 
M. Broening, and Mark Neville as a Nominating Committee to propose 
officers for 1953. Through Marion Sheridan, the chairman, the committee 
offers these nominees: 


For President: HARLEN M. ApaMs, Chico, California 

For First Vice-President: Lou LABRANT, School of Education, New York 
University 

For Second Vice-President: BLANCHE 'TREZEVANT, Florida State University 

For Secretary-Treasurer: W. WILBUR HATFIELD, Chicago, Illinois 

For Directors-at-Large: NEAL Cross, Division of the Humanities, Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado; ADELAIDE CUNNINGHAM, 
Roosevelt High School, Atlanta, Georgia; C. WAYNE Hatt, MacDonald 
College of McGill University, Quebec, Canada; James H. Mason, Arkansas 
State College, Jonesboro, Arkansas; FANNIE JANE RAGLAND, Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio; MARGARETE TEER, Laboratory School, Louis- 
iana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


This slate will be presented for action at the meeting of the Board next 
November. Other nomination(s) may be made by petition(s) signed by 
twenty Directors of the Council and presented to the Secretary of the 
Council, with the written consent of the nominee(s), before August 16. 
When Dr. Sheridan moves the election of the committee’s nominees, other 


nominations may be made by members of the Board. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
may be interested in the award of the New- 
bury Medal to Eleanor Estes for Ginger Pye 
(Harcourt). Mrs. Estes had published six 
other books, among them The Hundred 
Dresses, very popular in Grades IV-VI and 
liked by less mature pupils in junior high 
school. The Caldecott Medal, for the best 
children’s picture book of the year, went to 
Nicolas Mordvinoff for Finders Keepers 
(Harcourt). 


A NEW CHAUCER MANUSCRIPT 
may have been discovered, partly by acci- 
dent, in Peterhouse Library, Oxford Univer- 


sity. The content of the manuscript— 
description of the construction of an astro- 
nomical instrument which did not prove 
useful—is unimportant, but, if this proves 
really to be in Chaucer’s handwriting, it is 
the largest authentic sample yet discovered; 
it could be useful in authenticating or in- 
terpreting other manuscripts. The March 10 
issue of Time relates the combination of 
accident, scholarship, and acumen which 
revealed it. 


IN THE DECEMBER ISSUE WE RE- 
ported that Seventeen magazine was holding 
its annual $1,000 short-story contest. Now 
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REPORT AND SUMMARY 


the winners have been announced. Two of 
the first five winners failed to name their 
English teachers, feeling that the teachers 
had nothing to do with development of 
their ability. Perhaps. Of further interest is 
that, among the three who did name their 
teachers, two have instructors who are mem- 
bers of the National Council: Winner Claire 
Engelhard has Dr. John Pick of Marquette 
University; Winner Ardis Ann Stein is a 
sophomore at the Bellows High School, 
Waterville, Maine, under Miss Claudia 
Buckovich. There is a persistent rumor that 
members of the National Council do the 
better job of teaching, and contest results 
such as these make it difficult to squelch 
such a rumor. 


MOTION PICTURES HAVE HOPPED 
on the bandwagon now that Pir Lagerkvist, 
the subject of the lead article this month, 
has won the 1951 Nobel Prize for Literature. 
A Swedish film company has begun produc- 
tion on Barabbas, to be filmed in the authen- 
tic backgrounds of Israel. 


“LETTER FROM ELLISON,” BY JOHN 
M. Trout, Jr., in the March New Jersey 
Leaflet, makes two points. (1) A city-wide 
pageant of books was so planned that it 
motivated many and various projects in the 
individual classrooms of all grades through- 
out the Englewood Public Schools. The 
pageant—a combined stage program and 
exhibit—drew six thousand visitors, many 
of them parents. (2) In one eleventh-grade 
classroom where reading interest was low 
the introduction of a classroom library of 
science-fiction provided the needed ignition. 


CREATIVE WRITING BY HIGH 
school students can be good! The collection 
of Illinois high school prose which fills the 
February [/linois English Bulletin is interest- 
ing reading, even by adult standards. It 
starts off with a couple of satisfactory 
patriotic pieces, which are followed by 
several autobiographical bits which center 
on the narrators’ feelings. ‘Recital’ de- 
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picts stage-fright remarkably well. Don’t 
send J. N. Hook, 121 Lincoln Hall, Urbana, 
a quarter for this if you don’t have time to 
read all twenty-seven pages. 


ENGLISH AT WORK IS THE THEME 
of the entire January issue of the Bulletin of 
the Kansas Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. The first four contributions concern the 
“core” course—they do not call it core—in 
Social Living, which includes both the read- 
ing of literature and the teaching of expres- 
sion as well as the social-psychological 
topics. Other contributions tell how ‘“‘Eng- 
lish”’ ties in with “Art” and, at considerable 
length, with examples, how English should 
be taught in mathematics classes. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
are the topic of the February Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. 

Regis L. Boyle discusses “Student Pub- 
lications.”. She answers convincingly the 
question “Why the School Press?”’ lists 
“Criteria and Helps,” and then plunges 
into “Administration, Censorship, and Poli- 
cy.” She thinks editors can be educated to 
do their own censoring. We quote one sen- 
tence: “Taboo are gossip columns, for which 
can be substituted lively personality sketch- 
es, roving reporter columns with clever and 
worth-while questions, features with human 
interest appeal, reviews—records, songs, 
radio, television, magazines—and_inter- 
views.”’ Her remarks on ‘Physical Needs,” 
“A Course in Journalism,” “The Business 
Side,” ‘Staff Operation,” and “Other 
Publications [than Newspapers]” should be 
very useful to the journalism adviser 
struggling under inauspicious circum- 
stances. The twe-page bibliography is also 
a real service. 

There are also papers on “Student Clubs” 
(Martha Gray), “School Assemblies” 
(Nellie Zetta Thompson), and “The Com- 
mencement Program” (Walter E. Hess) and 
several others less directly concerning the 
English department. 
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TEACHERS SALARIES ARE GRAPH- 
ically discussed in the NEA News for Febru- 
ary 15. Bar graphs show that in 1939 the 
average of teachers’ salaries was 12 per cent 
higher than the average of all workers’ 
salaries. In 1952 the average of teachers’ 
salaries is 3 per cent lower than the average 
of all workers’ salaries. Certainly here is 
adequate reason for every teacher to sup- 
port in every way the NEA and state 
teachers’ associations—and local teacher- 
welfare organizations, either union or non- 
union. The NCTE will make its contribu- 
tion in publicizing the work that teachers, 
and especially English teachers, do. Watch 
for announcements of the personnel of a 
new Committee To Inform the Public. 


“MEETING THE ATTACKS ON EDU- 
cation” is the topic to which the papers in 
the January issue of Progressive Education 
are devoted. Of the seven articles, the one 
of highest interest to teachers of English is 
William S. Gray’s ‘“‘What Is the Evidence 
Concerning Reading?” He cites evidence 


that present students read better than their 
predecessors, but he admits that this is not 
true everywhere. In view of the great de- 
mands upon reading ability which our more 
complex life makes, schools must make 
every effort to improve their teaching of 
reading and to inform patrons of aims, pro- 
cedures, and results. He lays down six im- 
portant principles for the reading program. 


THE DELTA KAPPA GAMMA BULLE- 
tin for winter, 1952, reports the results of an 
inquiry by Frederick M. Hoar, of Iowa 
State Teachers College. Mr. Hoar asked edi- 
tors of fifty education magazines what ad- 
vice they would give to would-be contribu- 
tors. Among the precepts the editors gave 
were these: 

Define your audience. (Who would be 
interested in your idea?) Study length of 
articles (in the magazine you address). 
Don’t quote. Don’t send a thesis or term 
paper. Submit to only one magazine at a 
time. Keep a carbon copy. Personalize your 
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approach. (Even teachers like narrative.) 
Use simple language-—-short sentences, 
short paragraphs, familiar but exact words. 
Summarize and repeat. Keep that carbon! 


ARTICULATION BETWEEN THE 
eight-grade elementary school and the four- 
year high school is discussed by Fannie C. 
Hunn in “Bridging the Gap between Ele- 
mentary- and High-School Reading and 
Study Skills” (December School Review). 
Her advice applies also to the junior high 
schools, where it is more often practiced. 

The lower school should emphasize more 
than now the types of reading the student 
will do in high school. First comes recrea- 
tional reading, in which pupils should be led 
to enjoy a variely of books. The children 
should be helped to be critical (within their 
immature capacity), should learn to choose 
what as well as how to read, and should have 
more time for free-reading (under guidance) 
than is usually allowed. 

Eighth-graders should have learned the 
importance of a definite purpose in (study) 
reading. This is more likely to be true if in 
other subjects as well as language arts they 
have topical assignments outside the text- 
books and follow the reading with discussion 
to which each pupil contributes his own 
discoveries. In upper elementary school 
emphasis must be shifting from the effect 
the subject matter has upon “the pupil as a 
person” toward the effect it has upon “the 
child as a member of a group.” 

Miss Hunn has less to say of the high 
school adaptation, but the implications are 
evident. Gradual increase in variety of 
recreational reading, with guidance rather 
than prescription, is obviously required. So 
is gradual introduction of unit study with 
individual reading—if the students have not 
had such experience. Miss Hunn remarks 
that “the more slavishly the textbook is 
followed, the poorer is the adjustment of the 
student.” She also hints that dominance of 
“mastery of subject matter” as the aim in 
high schools often blinds teachers to indi- 
vidual student growth. 


REPORT AND SUMMARY 


Related to articulation is the paper by 
Paul Witty and Ann Coomer in the Decem- 
ber Elementary English: “How Successful Is 
Reading Instruction Today?” These writers 
cite statistical studies which show elemen- 
tary pupils today reading at /easi as well as 
ten or twenty-five years ago. They do find 
that there are more disabled readers than 
before—or else that they are more invari- 
ably discovered. The statistics are difficult 


to quote briefly but are worth looking up: 


wherever schools are attacked as inefficient. 


A MOOT QUESTION: YOUR YEAR- 
book, is it a dud or a dream? Robert G. 
Andree in February School Activities de- 
plores the majority of school annuals. 
“What may be extremely humorous to a 
gangling adolescent may be the worst pub- 
licity in the world for your school. Yet year 
after year we allow quips and snide expres- 
sions that ten years from now (or even a year 
hence) will be meaningless to fill our an- 
nuals. ... There is no room in a properly 
conceived yearbook for a gossip column or 
the silly remarks of a class will. These might 
well be duplicated on separate sheets, if they 
must exist.’”’ Andree sees the yearbook as 
one of the school’s most effective mediums of 
public relations. He remarks that one of the 
reasons for the rejection of bond issues, the 
bitterness of school controversies, and the 
lack of acceptance of school staff members 
in the community life is absence of good 
publicity. The yearbook can give it but 
seldom does. 


DOCTORAL STUDIES COMPLETED 
in education during 1949-50 are listed in the 
Phi Delta Kappan of March. Theses on lan- 
guage arts, speech, listening, reading, litera- 
ture, spelling, and writing. 


A CLASSROOM MAGAZINE GIVES 
students incentive to do creative writing. It 
can be handled simply by planning it all 
semester but not doing the work until the 
last few weeks. Lee S. Peel in Clearing House 
(February) warns: Have no delusions you 
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will make confirmed authors of all your stu- 
dents. But you may be sure that out of the 
experience some of the students will feel the 
marvelous human triumph which - comes 
only with creative expression—and publica- 
tion! 


TEACHERS ON TELEVISION IN 
Schenectady had a thrilling experience and 
the opportunity to learn about the new me- 
dium and to understand it better. Bernard 
Haake in the same Clearing House explains 
the workshop organized by the local video 
station in which teachers trained before pro- 
ducing their own show. An elementary prin- 
cipal was a dolly man, a _ kindergarten 
teacher operated the camera, teachers had 
several speaking lines or one. ‘“The Histori- 
cal Hit Parade” dramatized the birth of the 
song ‘‘Yankee Doodle” and was well re- 
ceived by all. 


CHILDREN’S THEATER CONFER- 
ence of the American Educational Theater 
Association will hold its eighth annual con- 
vention at the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison, on August 28, 29, and 30. Plays, 
demonstrations, lectures, and a three-day 
workshop are all planned. The theme this 
year will be that creative theater experiences 
may be based upon the integrated program 
in all the arts. Children’s theater workers 
from many states will participate. 


TEACHING PROPAGANDA TECH- 
niques will insure closer observation by your 
students, claims William West in the Feb- 
ruary Jowa English Bulletin. Name-calling, 
glittering generalities, testimonials, plain 
folks, transfer, card-stacking, bandwagon— 
all excite students to find examples of them 
in magazines and newspaper advertising and 
subsequently to make notebooks and bul- 
letin-board displays. 


“PATHS TO WORLD PEACE” IS THE 
title of a special supplement published by 
Senior Scholastic. In thirty-two pages the 
editors have done perhaps the finest job 
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available of explaining the world situation, 
how we got where we are, what others think 
of us, and what we are doing to insure a fu- 
ture. They have simplified the complexities 
of our diplomacy without altering the sig- 
nificance. ‘‘Man’s Quest for Peace on 
Earth,” “The UN: Its Organizations and 
Functions,” and “Our Standard of Living 
and Theirs” are excellent examples of what 
can be done to put vitality into statistics, 
concepts, and history. 


CORE CURRICULUM GAINS MORE 
yardage with the article-report by Cape- 
hart, Hodges, and Berdan in the School Re- 
view. At Oak Ridge (Tenn.) High School, 
168 students were tested before, during, and 
after a school semester in 1949-50. Half of 
them, in the control group, were matched 
equally with the half in the core-curriculum 
experimental group according to intelligence 
quotient, chronological age, and reading- 
grade equivalent. A list of objectives was 
created for measuring both groups: (1) ac- 
quisition of skills and knowledge; (2) devel- 
opment of critical thinking; (3) development 
of effective work habits and study skills; 
(4) improvement of social and personal ad- 
justment of the pupil; (5) development of 
social attitudes and a sense of social respon- 
sibility; and (6) development of interests to 
include civic, national, and international af- 
fairs. Using a number of widely accepted 
standard tests for both groups, the results 
were overwhelmingly in favor of the experi- 
mental (core) group: (1) Pupils enrolled in 
the core made significantly greater gains in 
effectiveness of expression than did the pu- 
pils not enrolled in core. (2) Core pupils 
showed significantly higher gains in the area 
of self-confidence. (3) The core group devel- 
oped more in sociability and in the improve- 
ment of study skills, and it grew more in 
civic attitudes. 


USE OF VERNACULAR LANGUAGES 
in education is the editorial in Fundamental 
Education for January. During the past year 
the subject has been the basis for an exten- 
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sive study by UNESCO, because reading 
the vernacular is so necessary as a learning 
tool. 


THE ECCENTRICITIES OF ENGLISH 
spelling were recently found overwhelming 
by sixty-four graduate students in journal- 
ism at Columbia University. The New York 
Times reports that the students were given a 
list of seventy-eight words to spell, a list 
compiled by Professor Roscoe B. Ellard 
from a master-list of words most often mis- 
spelled by working reporters as noted by 
sixty-nine newspaper editors over the coun- 
try. Of the seventy-eight words, twenty-five 
were misspelled by a majority of the class, 
but some of the foreign students did better 
than the American students. For example, a 
girl from Brazil spelled only four words in- 
correctly, whereas one American misspelled 
forty-five. All the students hold college de- 
grees, and some are English majors. The list 
included siege, restaurant, and misspell! Page 
the demons! 


FOR THE LAST TEN YEARS MORE 
high school teachers have wanted to teach 
English more than any other subject, ac- 
cording to Dr. Clyde Hissong, Ohio State 
Director of Education, as reported in the 
New York Times. He thinks the reason for 
the popularity is that English is required of 
all college students and so they take enough 
additional English to qualify for certifica- 
tion in the subject, even though they may 
not have an intense interest in teaching it. 
Perhaps this is one reason why so many of 
our students don’t do better in English. 
English teaching can be effective only when 
it is taught wholeheartedly by those effec- 
tively trained to do it. 


THE MARCH ISSUE OF HARPER’S 
rewards the reader on several counts, but 
two articles are of particular interest to 
teachers. These are “A Bonanza for Educa- 
tion,” by Senator Lister Hill, and “The 
Mass Mind: Our Favorite Folly,” by the 
English novelist, Joyce Cary. 
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REPORT AND SUMMARY 


Senator Hill, who has sponsored much 
constructive educational legislation during 
his years in Washington, has recently come 
up with a dramatic proposal in his ‘Oil for 
Education Amendment”’ to a bill now be- 
fore the Senate. Some fifty billion dollars 
worth of oil has been discovered in the sub- 
merged coastal reefs in the Gulf of Mexico. 
The United States Supreme Court has ruled 
that this oil belongs to all the people of the 
United States and not to just the states of 
Texas, Louisiana, and Mississippi. The 
House has already passed a bill setting aside 
this decision and giving the oil rights to 
these states. Senator Hill deplores this ac- 
tion of the House and proposes in his amend- 
ment that the oil rights remain in the pos- 
session of the people as a whole and that the 
profits be devoted to the improvement of 
education, “to national security, primary, 
secondary, and higher education.’ Senator 
Hill puts education first on the list of pre- 
requisites to national security. Write to your 
senator! 

Joyce Cary deplores the defeatism im- 
plicit in the idea that mass media are lead- 
ing to the development of a mass mind. He 
has just returned from a tour of duty in 
Africa and states very positively that ‘‘the 
tribal mind” is much more truly a mass 
mind than anything he knows in Europe, 
and he assures his readers that a committee 
of professors is much harder to manage than 
a council of African chiefs! Cary believes 
that what appears to be the problem of the 
mass mind is really evidence of spreading 
interests among the people in a wide variety 
of occupations. For example, the crowds at 
the movies, he thinks, have already left the 
mass and are individuals seeking ideas for 
themselves. He is convinced, also, that no 
kind of education, however narrow, can pro- 
duce the mass mind, “because minds are 
creative, thoughts wander by themselves 
and cannot be controlled by the cleverest of 
police.” Witness the fall of dictators. 


FURTHER EVIDENCE CONCERNING 
the mass mind of primitive peoples is given 
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in a recent ‘profile’ in the New Yorker 
(February 16) in which Robert Rice dis- 
cusses the career of Dr. Frank Charles Lau- 
bach, a Congregationalist missionary, who 
probably has been directly or indirectly re- 
sponsible for fifteen million people’s learning 
their ABC’s. He has visited sixty-four coun- 
tries and has, in his phrase, “made lessons” 
in two hundred and thirty-nine languages 
or dialects, many of which had never before 
been reduced to black-on-white. More than 
half the human race, Dr. Laubach says, is 
afraid of educated men in this world and of 
demons in the next, but “‘if you sit down be- 
side an illiterate as your equal... if you 
never frown nor criticize, but look pleased 
and surprised, and praise him for his prog- 
ress [in learning], a thousand silver threads 
wind about his heart and yours. You are the 
first educated man who ever looked at him 
except to swindle him.” Rice discusses in 
considerable detail Dr. Laubach’s pedagogic 
principles and methods, some of which are 
highly unorthodox—and spectacularly suc- 
cessful. One of these is that a teacher should 
never ask a question a student can’t an- 
swer; and, in recruiting instructors, Dr. 
Laubach has found that professional school- 
teachers are not likely to be suitable because 
too many “‘can’t bear to ask a question a 
student cam answer.” Dr. Laubach also in- 
sists that at the first sign of fatigue or inat- 
tention on the part of the student the 
teacher should terminate the lesson and that 
the teacher should constantly clap the stu- 
dent on the shoulder, grasp him by the hand, 
and smile at him. Concerning the unphonet- 
ic, unsystematic spelling of English, he 
thinks there is only one thing to do. “Start a 
strike against the way English is misspelled 
—become a spelling Bolshevist! I suppose 
unless we revolt, we shall be handing on this 
same accursed orthography to our children, 
and our children’s children, to the crack of 
doom.” This New Yorker article and Dr. 
Laubach’s book, The Silent Billion Speak, 
should inspire all teachers of the language 
arts. 
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New Books 


Poetry, Fiction, and Drama 


MY COUSIN RACHEL. By DapuHNE 
Maurier. Doubleday. $3.50. 


By the author of Rebecca, and in much the 
same vein. First line: “They used to hang men 
at Four Turnings in the old days.” The story is 
told by young Philip Ashley, nineteenth-cen- 
tury Cornishman. His parents died, and his 
uncle took their place in his life. When he was 
twenty-five, his uncle married young, distant 
“Cousin Rachel’”’—part-Italian and a resident 
of Italy. Many things happened. A story of 
suspense, an enigmatic woman, and appealing 
characters. Engrossing. Literary Guild selection 
for March. 


WHICH INEVER: A POLICE DIVERSION. 
By L. A. G. StronG. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Another murder! A girl has been found dead. 

Police, inspectors, constable, gather at the po- 

lice station. A Scotland Yard detective appears. 

The English village has many important resi- 

dents, and the detective makes their acquaint- 

ance. They have their secrets, and, to compli- 
cate matters, there are other missing girls. 

Detective fiction at its best. 


THE WEAKLING AND THE ENEMY. By 
Francois Mauriac. Translated by GERARD 
Hopkins. Pellegrini & Cudahy. $3.00. 


The Weakling, a novelette, is a family story, 
a study of hate and cruelty. Paula, middle class, 
marries an aristocratic weakling. All the adults 
suffer, but the shy, pitiful little boy is a charac- 
ter created with sympathy and great power. 
The Enemy, novelette, has love for its theme. 
Fannie was a beautiful, passionate, sophisti- 
cated woman. To the smal] boy Fabian she rep- 
resented pleasure, tenderness, and beauty. As a 
young man he met Fannie again; she now was a 
heartless, middle-aged woman. His spirit was 
corrupted. Religion plays a part in the character 
development. 


DEVILIN THE DESERT. By Pavt HorGan. 
Longmans. $1.50. 


A novelette, a colorful tale laid in the sparse- 
ly settled regions of the Southwest in the 1870’s. 
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An aged priest visited the most isolated ranches 
ministering to the people. How his faith endured 
even when he met an evil spirit makes a tale of 
beauty and inspiration. 


THE MAN OUTSIDE. By Wo.rGanc Bor- 
CHERT. New Directions. $3.50. 


The author was a young German who was 
broken by war and prison camps and died at a 
sanatorium in 1947 at the age of twenty-six. In 
this collection of grim stories, some of them 
quite short, he tells many harsh and bitter 
truths. He has a poet’s gift for seeing deep sig- 
nificant beauty and details in small things. In 
an excellent Introduction, Stephen Spender 
studies his life and his work and makes this ob- 
servation: “As a description of a moment in Eu- 
ropean history, it is difficult to think that any- 
one has excelled Borchert’s invocations of Ham- 
burg and Elbe.” 


THE GROVES OF ACADEME. By Mary 
Harcourt. $3.50. 


The author has taught at Bard College and 
at Sarah Lawrence. She is a regular contributor 
to the New Yorker. Henry Mulcahy, a recent 
acquisition to the faculty of progressive Jocelyn 
College, Pennsylvania, “gave a cry of impa- 
tience and irritation’’: the letter stated, “Your 
appointment will not be continued beyond 
the current academic year.’’ Now Mulcahy 
thinks (?) the president hates him because of his 
superior abilities and his independence. He is a 
wily opponent and lays a plan to “get” the 
president. Extravaganza. No doubt teachers will 
enjoy the satire. 


HOLD BACK THE NIGHT. By Pat FRANK. 
Lippincott. $3.00. 


A tribute to the American fighting men in 
Korea. Out of a company of 126 men, 14 war- 
battered men report a mission fulfilled. A bitter 
story of cold and hunger and courage. ‘Do not 
be surprised that the officers and non-coms of 
Dog Company are, on the whole, decent respon- 
sible young men. An American company is usu- 
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ally a good cross-section of American people. 
... They had only one thing in common. They 
had duty.” Comment by Pat Frank: “The 
story of courage and fortitude of the American 
soldiers in Korea is a saga that will live forever 
in our history.” Literary Guild April choice. 


INVADERS OF EARTH. Edited by Gro¥r 
CONKLIN. Vanguard. $2.95. 


Twenty-one stories of outer-space invasion, 
including “Invasion from Mars” (War of the 
Worlds) of Orson Welles broadcast terror and a 
flying-saucer story by William Tenn. Group- 
ings: “The Distant Past,’’ “The Immediate 
Past,” “The Immediate Future,” “The Distant 
Future.”’ As many critics say, the science-fiction 
stories have taken the place of western and 
detective stories. 


GALAXY READEROF SCIENCE FICTION. 
Edited by H. L. Goip. Crown. $3.50. 


Galaxy Science Fiction Magazine was first 
published in 1950. In this volume of 576 pages 
are published the best-——twenty-five stories and 
eight novelettes—chosen from high-quality 
tales of escape from a mundane world. Roose- 
velt confessed that he read detective stories for 
relaxation. Editor Gold believes that he now 
would read science-fiction. 


FROM TIME TO TIME. By Joun Crarpt1. 
Twayne. Pp. 84. $2.50. 


The first poems express bitter-sweet memo- 
ries, but many others lack the sweet. Despite 
some difficult lines, the moods and their bases 
usually come through. There is unusual variety 
of rhythms and stanzas, with many vivid—not 
always poetic in the old fashion—expressions 
and images. 


IN COUNTRY SLEEP. By Dytan Tuomas. 
New Directions. Pp. 34. $2.00. 


This young Welsh poet, now a favorite with 
the avant-garde, is markedly individual. He 
adapts parts of speech with Shakespearean free- 
dom, sometimes so freely as to cloud under- 
standing. His language seems impetuous, al- 
though expression is sometimes indirect. Most 
of these are nature poems, but primarily of the 
poet and his thoughts. A small amount of text 
is set in oversize type, lavishly spaced. 
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THE WITHERED BRANCH. By D. S. Sav- 
AGE. Pellegrini & Cudahy. Pp. 207, $3.50. 


This unacademic critic seeks to find in the 
work of Hemingway, E. M. Forster, Virginia 
Woolf, Aldous Huxley, and James Joyce each 
writer’s vision of life. All of these are at least 
partial failures because they do not correctly re- 
late all that they experience to the truth. He dis- 
plays much better insights than this too sweep- 
ing description of his method would suggest. 


THE CASTLE OF ARGOL. By GRACO. 
Translated by LovisE VARESE. New Direc- 
tions. $1.50. 


Pleasurable for the idle reader. It is French 
in subject matter, in style, and in its Gothic 
trappings. A philosopher, his friend, and a girl 
spend time in an ancient castle philosophizing 
and doing other things. 


LOVE’S ARGUMENT. By ADELE GREEFF. 
Macmillan. Pp. 43. $2.00. 


Absence of affectation and subtlety serve as 
both praise and condemnation of this first book 
of poems. Human life seen through nature is re- 
lated well over and over again. 


PRESCRIPTION FOR MARRIAGE. By 
Mary BRINKER Post. Messner. $3.00. 


Laurie was nineteen when she married Mar- 
tin, a few years older. Theirs was a passionate 
romance, and they had hopes that devotion 
would endure. They had two unusually fine chil- 
dren, moderate success, and happiness. It’s true 
that trials, jealousies, infidelities, were suffered, 
but love transcended those. The story employs 
a flash-back method; notable for emotional in- 
sight. 


BEST OF MODERN HUMOR. Edited by P. 
G. WopEHOUSE and Scotr MEREDITH. 
Medill McBride. Pp. 256. $2.75. 


The best humor of the last twenty-five years 
including Thurber, Benchley, D. A. Stewart, 
and others of first class. 


THE SIN OF THE PROPHET. By Truman 
NEtson. Little, Brown. $4.00. 


Anthony Burns was the last runaway slave 
to be returned to his master under the Fugitive 
Slave Law, 1854. A fictional version—but it’s 
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true—of the reaction of the people of Boston 
(cradle of liberty) and Theodore Parker’s cham- 
pionship of the slave. Richard Dana, Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, appear; but it was Parker who 
championed human rights—all men are created 
free and equal. It has a lesson for today. Con- 
science! 


ASPHALT AND DESIRE. By FREpDERIC 
Morton. Harcourt. $3.00. 


Iris Leavis, product of a Bronx Jewish home, 
desperately bored by all that she has known, is 
graduating from Hunter College, where she has 
been editor of the college Bulletin. Although she 
craves love, her longing for success in the great 
world of which she is slightly aware is great. 
This story covers the first five days following 
her graduation as she searches frantically for a 
foothold in New York’s competitive modern 
world. 


MITTEE. By DAPHNE RooKE. Houghton. 
$3.00. 


Africa at the time of the Kaffir uprising and 
the Boer War forms the colorful background. 
The story is told by Selina, Mittee’s half-caste 
companion and maid. It is a story of violence 
and hot passions, made more interesting be- 
cause of the people and place. Book-of-the- 
Month Club February choice. 


A CHANGE OF WORLD. By AvRIENNE CE- 
cite Ricu. (“Yale Series of Younger Poets.’’) 
Yale University Press. 


Only twenty-one, a senior at Radcliffe, Miss 
Rich writes smoothly, understandably, but not 
superficially. Sometimes she states the analogy 
between the picture she paints and a more gen- 
eral or abstract idea; sometimes she offers only 
slight—usually sufficient—hints of the deeper 
significances. 


THE LIFE OF THE VIRGIN MARY. By 
RAINER Mari RILKE. Translated by STE- 
PHEN SPENDER. Philosophical Library. 
49 pp. $2.75. 

Both German and English texts are given. It 
is sometimes difficult to tell from the translation 
to whom the credit goes for the gentleness, sim- 
plicity, and fluidity of lines. Surely Spender has 
inserted his own great talent; yet the thoughts 
indeed are Rilke’s. 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


CHRIST IN POETRY. Edited by THomas 
Curtis CLARK and Davis CLARK. 
Association Press. $3.49. 


An anthology so arranged that it tells the 
chronological story of Christ. Tennyson, Whit- 
tier, Christina Rossetti, Shakespeare, and a sur- 
prising number of unknowns contribute in- 
spired poetry, along with two dozen pedestrian 
verses by the compiler, Thomas Clark, and 
twenty-one others by Leslie Savage Clark. 


New Editions 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF HERMAN 
MELVILLE. Modern Library. Pp. 903. 
$2.45. 


The first half of the book presents short sto- 
ries, including the 100-page “Benito Cereno’’; 
the full texts of Typee and Billy Budd fill most 
of the rest. 


MAN ANSWERS DEATH. Edited by Cor- 
Liss Lamont. 2d ed. Philosophical Library. 
$4.50. 


An anthology of poetry compiled by one who 
believes that individual personal existence ends 
with death and thinks the progress and well-be- 
ing of men on this earth the supreme goal of 
life. He has, however, in the revision included a 
fifteen-page section called ‘“Death, Thou Shalt 
Die,”’ beginning with Donne’s “Death, be not 
proud” and closing with “Crossing the Bar.” 


SIX MODERN AMERICAN PLAYS. Intro- 
duction by ALLAN HALLINE. Modern Li- 
brary. $1.25. 


The Emperor Jones, Winterset, The Man 
Who Came to Dinner, The Little Foxes, The 
Glass Menagerie, Mister Roberts. Quite a bill for 
$1.25. 


Reissues 


FIVE ADVENTURE NOVELS: SHE, KING 
SOLOMON’S MINES, ALLAN QUATER- 
MAIN, ALLAN’S WIFE, MAINA’S RE- 
VENGE. By H. Riper Haccarp. Dover 
Publications. $3.95. 


To meet a demand that has continued for 
more than fifty years. “Who shall say what pro- 
portion of fact, past, present or to come, may 
lie in the imagination?’’—Haggard. 800 pages. 


NEW BOOKS 


ASK ME TOMORROW. By James GovLp 
Cozzens. Harcourt, Brace. $1.75. 


By the Pulitzer Prize winner of 1949. This 
story of a young American in Europe, coming 
out in 1940, was overshadowed by events. Elmer 
Davis says: “Mr. Cozzens not only writes with 
distinction but thinks with distinction.” 


THE MAN WITH THE BLUE GUITAR, in- 
cluding IDEAS OF ORDER. By WALLACE 
STEVENS. Knopf. Pp. 188. $3.50. 


These poems originally appeared in separate 
volumes in 1936 and 1937. Stevens was given 
the Bollingen Prize (for al] these poems) in 1949 
and the National Book Award for Poetry in 
1950. The attitude, or method, symbolized by 
the blue guitar dominates his work: 

“Things as they are 
Are changed upon the blue guitar.” 
He feels that our everyday vision does not per- 
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ceive the essential reality. Put your dictionary 
close by when you start to read. 


In Paper Covers 


RIDE WITH ME. By Tuomas B. CostalIn. 
Bantam Giant. $0.35. 


THE BIG SKY.By A.B. Guturie, JR. Pocket 
Books Cardinal. $0.35. 


TAP RGOTS. By JAMEs STREET. Pocket Books 
Cardinal. $0.35. 

THE BIG WHEEL. By Joun Brooks. Pocket 
Books. $0.25. 

THE CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. By Gra- 
HAM GREENE. Bantam. $0.25. 


SIGNAL THIRTY-TWO. By MacKintay 
Kantor. Bantam Giant. $0.35. 


PRINCE OF FOXES. By SAMUEL SHELLA- 
BARGER. Bantam Giant. $0.35. 


Nonfiction 


DUVEEN. By S. N. BEHRMAN. Random 
House. $3.50. 


The author is a first-rate dramatist, and so it 
is not strange that he was fascinated by the 
legends of Joseph Duveen, who had little artis- 
tic training but became the perfect buyer and 
salesman of pictures and antiques. American 
multi-millionaires were the passion of his life. In 
these stories of his dealings with them, transac- 
tions of millions were as commonplace as they 
are in newspapers of 1952, though his career be- 
gan in 1886. Innumerable art collections and 
masterpieces from Europe are now in America 
as a result of Duveen’s influence upon Morgan, 
Rockefeller, Mellon, Altman, Widener, and 
others. Duveen’s ideas—and Behrman’s—as to 
why the newly rich bought masterpieces are in- 
teresting. Book-of-the-Month Club choice for 
April. 


GRANDMA MOSES: MY LIFE’S HIsS- 
TORY. By ANNA Mary ROBERTSON MOSES. 
Edited by Orro KALLIN. Harper. $3.50. 


Anna Mary Robertson Moses tells the story 
of her life in a manner as appealing and original 
as her paintings. She has written brief sketches 
of her parents, childhood, and later experiences. 
She is quite a philosopher. “My Mother,”’ she 


says, “‘at 21 had three children: that is a kind of 
education.” The editor has arranged these 
snatches in chronological order. Some parts were 
dictated. Nothing has been added to Grandma 
Moses’ own writing and dictation. It is her early 
years which she remembers best. Sixteen pages 
of her paintings in full color. Jacket picture of 
Grandma Mose& at work. More than 140 pages, 
large octavo, good format. 


SO LONG TO LEARN. By JouNn MASEFIELD. 
Macmillan. $3.00. 


Largely an account of the influences which 
have had a part in Masefield’s learning to write. 
Not the least of these were his childhood fan- 
tasies and dreams. Later he became interested 
in the literature of the past and also in contem- 
porary great writers. He has vivid memories of 
hearing Yeats read his poetry and dramas. He 
sought to promote the art of storytelling and 
little companies of poetry readers. He is writing 
a biography, but in this book he deals only with 
his efforts to “become a writer and teller of 
tales.” 


THE FEAR OF FREEDOM. By Francis 
BIDDLE. Doubleday. Pp. 263. $3.50. 


A discussion of the contemporary obsession 
with anxiety and fear in the United States: its 
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historical background and present expression 
and its effect on national security and free 
American institutions. Mr. Biddle compares the 
present era of anxiety with similar movements 
in history. Quoting Benjamin Franklin, he says: 
“They that can give up essential liberty to ob- 
tain a little temporary safety, deserve neither 
liberty nor safety.’’ A comprehensive study of 
the treatment of subversives in America. 


WHAT EISENHOWER THINKS. Edited 
and interpreted by ALLAN TayLor. Crowell. 
$2.75. 


What he thinks about our freedoms, econom- 
ics, statism, American policy, labor and man- 
agement. The story of his family, his boyhood 
education, and his West Point training. The 
editor attempts to present through Eisenhow- 
er’s own words his attitude toward vital prob- 
lems confronting the nation today. From the 
many addresses and statements of recent years 
these views have been gathered and seem to in- 
dicate clearly where the general stands. 


LINCOLN AND HIS GENERALS. By T. 
Harry WILLIAMS. Knopf. $4.00. 


Mr. Williams says: ‘‘My theme is Lincoln as 
a director of war and his place in the high com- 
mand and his influence in developing a modern 
command system for this nation.’’ Judged by 
modern standards, he did more than Grant to 
win the war for the Union, the author believes. 
Lincoln as a strategist is the thesis. Photographs 
of many generals. This is the third Lincoln book 
by this professor of history at Louisiana State 
University. Book-of-the-Month Club choice for 
March. 


SEARCH AFTER SUNRISE: A TRAVEL- 
ER’S STORY. By Vera Brittatn. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 


“In the splendour of a new sunrise of wisdom 
-—let the blind gain their sight’”’ (Tagore). Vera 
Brittain was one of a small group invited to In- 
dia to study Gandhi’s work. She calls her experi- 
ences an experiment in understanding. She 
traveled widely in India and Pakistan and met 
many wise and influential people. Her impres- 
sions are well worth reading. 


DOCTORS IN BLUE. By GEorGE Wor- 
THINGTON ADAMs. Schuman. $4.00. 


The medical history of the Union Army in 
the Civil War, based on extensive study of first- 
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hand material. As is well known, disease on both 
sides caused more deaths than bullets. Poor 
sanitation, poor food, infection from operations, 
and poor and scanty medical services had an 
appalling effect. Introduction of ambulance and 
nurses’ services and good army hospitals date 
from the efforts made by civilians and officers 
of this period. There are interesting chapters on 
cooking methods, diets, and malnutrition. Dr. 
Adams is dean and professor of history at Colo- 
rado College. 
LAST VOYAGE. By Ann Davison. Sloane. 
$4.00. 


The author and her husband craved a life of 
adventure. They were flyers before the war, and 
less excitement made them restless. They 
bought an old fishing ketch and spent three 
years refitting the vessel. They put to sea for 
their last voyage. Readers who like sea stories, 
adventure, storms, will like it. Parts ran in the 
Atlantic. Map and sketches. 


THROUGH CHARLEY’S DOOR. By Emity 
KimBrovucu. Harper. $3.00. 


“Charley’s door” was the carriage-trade en- 
trance to Marshall Field’s, Chicago. After four 
years at Bryn Mawr and a season in Paris, Emi- 
ly applied for, and secured, a job in the adver- 
tising department. She was successful in a big 
way. With wit and keen appreciation she tells a 
story of human comedy as she encountered daily 
the executives and employees, and learned store 
rules. Perhaps most interesting to Chicago read- 
ers, yet a true picture of the times and a great 
department store. Clever but a bit monotonous. 


THE MERRY HEART. ByS. FEet1x MENDEL- 
SOHN. $3.00. 


Wit and wisdom from Jewish folklore. The 
introductory chapter deals with Old World 
Judaism. Chapters centering around European 
Jewish characters, Chassidim, folk tales, and 
Jewish life in America follow. Other stories cen- 
ter around the Republic of Israel. The author 
says: ‘‘My object has been to include only such 
items which are illustrative of Jewish doctrine, 
life, and especially psychology.” 


QUIET, PLEASE. By James BRANCH CABELL. 
Farrar, Straus & Young. $3.00. 


Personal memories with discussions of his 
writing, his subject matter, his difficulties, his 
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readers and followers. For readers who remem- 
ber Jurgen, etc. 


ADVENTURES IN TWO WORLDS. By A. J. 
CRONIN, McGraw-Hill. $4.00. 


An interesting autobiography of the author 
of The Keys to the Kingdom, The Citadel, etc. 
Readers will recognize some of the material. Dr. 
Cronin tells with enthusiasm and simplicity 
well-remembered incidents of his work as a doc- 
tor and his experiences as a writer. He has been 
successful in both fields. Good. 


A LAND. By Jacquetta Hawkes. Random 
House. $3.75. 


Readers who enjoyed The Sea around Us will 
like this story—the evolution of Britain through 
the ages. Geographical fgatures, evolution, ar- 
chitecture, botany, prehistoric monsters, fasci- 
nating descriptions of meteorites, stones, and 
fossils—the effect of all earth changes upon the 
developing human are vividly described. His- 
tory and prehistory come to life in the story “of 
the creation of what is at present known as 
Britain.” 


THE WHITE LADY. By Leonarp DvuBKIN. 
Putnam. $3.00. 


Mr. Dubkin discovered a colony of bats in a 
field of trees, weeds, and vines, with a factory 
and bridge near by. He studied the bats, spend- 
ing several nights with them, watching them 
start out late in the evening and come home in 
early morning. He was fortunate in seeing a 
white baby bat—only one—so that he could con- 
centrate on an individual. Fascinating natural 
history, very readable. Drawings. 


THE STRANGE STORY OF OUR EARTH. 
By A. Hyatt VERRILL. Page. $3.75. 


A panorama of the growth of our planet as 
revealed by the sciences of geology and paleon- 
tology. Foreword by Professor L. Don Leet of 
Harvard University, who says: “Starting when 
our planet was little more than a molten ball 
whirling about in space, Mr. Verrill describes 
how the seas were formed, how land came into 
being, and how the first life must have appeared 
on earth—a dramatic picture of evolution and 
adaptation.” The fina] chapter, “Missing Pages 
in the Earth’s Strange Story,” is of special in- 
terest. Fascinating illustrations. 
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NEW HOPES FOR A CHANGING WORLD. 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL. Simon & Schuster. 
$3.00. 


“An Argument against the Tyranny of Fear 
—and an Affirmation of Faith in the Good Life 
and the Life of Reason, by the winner of the 
1950 Nobel Prize for Literature,” says the jack- 
et. In three parts: “Man and Nature,” “Man 
and Man,” and “Man and Himself.” Chapters 
dealing with “Life without Fear,” “Racial An- 
tagonism,” “‘Creeds and Ideologies,” overpopu- 
lation, the happy man, and the good life. Fear 
has figured in many recent books. A hope 
morality can overcome a fear morality. 


DEAREST ISA: ROBERT BROWNING’S 
LETTERS TQ ISABELLE BLAGDEN. 
Edited by Epwarp C. McALerr. University 
of Texas Press (Austin). $5.00. 


Unlike most collections of letters, these are 
not fragmentary. They havea fluidity so perfect 
it seems an intrusion to read the salutation with 
each new letter. Browning writes his dear friend 
Miss Blagden, giving exquisite insight to his 
flesh-and-blood character, beginning the cor- 
respondence before Elizabeth’s ceath and con- 
tinuing it for many years after. Explanatory 
footnotes enlighten on each detail, to be used or 
ignored, as the reader chooses. A scholarly work 
indeed that reads like a fascinating episodic 
novel. 


FIFTY YEARS OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, 1900-1950. By R. A. Scort-JAMEs. 
Longmans. $2.75. 


Scott-James gives a panoramic view of the 
five decades without attempting to assay the 
period. He devotes chapters to Shaw, Bennett 
and Galsworthy, Chesterton, Eliot, “Georgian” 
poets, and a few under titles such as “Modern 
Poets” and “Some Prose Writers.”’ Less criti- 
cism than history, it is good reading for one 
who would be intelligent about the recent and 
contemporary. 


WILLIAM FAULKNER: TWO DECADES 
OF CRITICISM. Edited by FRrepericx J. 
HorrMan and W. Vickery. Michigan 
State College Press (Lansing). $3.75. 


The sixteen critical essays concern them- 
selves with four general views: first, Faulkner’s 
regional “place”; second, his work as a whole; 
third, his methods and style; and, fourth, his in- 
dividual works. No two criticisms agree, yet the 
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reader is able to draw some subjective conclu- 
sions on Faulkner upon completing the book. 
Some of the criticisms may alter your already 
formed opinions. 


MIGRATION OF BIRDS. By Frepericxk C. 
Lincoun. Doubleday. $1.00. 


Introductory chapters cover the mystery of 
migration and the numerous theories that have 
been expounded about it through the centuries. 
How and where birds migrate, their routes, their 
perils and problems, make fascinating reading, 
informative to the teacher, the birdwatcher, or 
the sportsman. 


GREEK LITERATURE FOR THE MOD- 
ERN READER. By H. C. BAupry. Cam- 
bridge University Press. $3.75. 


All literature contains within itself the civili- 
zation that produces it, but only devoted schol- 
arship can reveal it. This professor of classics in 
the University of Capetown reviews and criti- 
cizes the major output of the Greeks. Not an 
anthology. 


READINGS IN DEMOCRACY. By M. Davip 

HorrMan. Globe. $0.00. 

Here is an answer and a way—a good one—to 
the charge that contemporary writers and prob- 
lems are seldom found in the English classroom. 
An excellent collection of writings on democracy 
in America: Sandburg, Eisenhower, MacLeish, 
F. D.R., Arch Oboler, Schlesinger, Jesse Stuart, 
David Lilienthal. 


OVER A BAMBOO FENCE. By MarcERY 
Finn Brown. Morrow. $3.50. 


This is a sympathetic, interesting book about 
life in Japan during the years when people were 
adjusting to what has been called “‘the greatest 
democratic experiment of all times.’’ It is also 
the personal story of the Browns and their four 
young daughters in a foreign country. The 
Japanese people are presented with verve and 
understanding. “They are proud to be Japanese. 
They love with intense devotion every rock, 
mountain and tree, every shabby hovel in 
Japan.” After reading Over a Bamboo Fence, one 
will agree with the author that “only the skin is 
different.” 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 
Introduction by HARoLp C. GARDINER, S.J. 
Pocketbooks Cardinal. $0.35. 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


An inexpensive edition of a work that ap- 
everybody’s list of “world’s great 


pears on 


books.”""~ 


MURTI-BING. By CzEstaw Mitosz. Ameri- 
can Committee for Cultural Freedom. $0.20. 


The author, a Polish poet, was the central 
figure all winter in a controversy with the State 
Department over entry. This evidence of his 
writing does not brand him as a Communist 
sympathizer, rather as anti-Communist. The 
tract is concerned with thoughts on the “Death 
of the Metaphysical” and the hope of the new 
world. 


A HISTORY OF JAZZ IN AMERICA. By 
Barry ULANOV. Viking. 


America has been the originator of few art 
genres. Jazz is native-born and developed, ac- 
cording to the author. The whole story from 
slave days through New Orleans’ gin mills to its 
pleasure-mansion fame. 


WASA-WASA: A TALE OF TRAILS AND 
TREASURE IN THE FAR NORTH. By 
Harry Macrie. Norton. $3.75. 


Wasa-Wasa is Indian for “far, far away.” 
Harry Macfie, a Swede of Scottish descent, went 
to Canada in 1897. With a friend, also Scottish, 
he hunted, trapped, and trekked in Canada and 
Alaska and shared excitement in the Gold Rush. 
His reminiscences are dramatic and adventur- 
ous, well told, and exciting, notable for their 
outstanding human values. 


SHOULD I RETIRE? By GeorceE H. PREs- 
TON, M.D. Rinehart. $2.50. 


The psychological and financial factors of re- 
tirement, told by a well-known doctor and psy- 
chiatrist, who has successfully retired. Your 
personality, says Dr. Preston, contributes more 
to your retirement than your bank account. He 
faces the question from many angles. Not the 
least important of his suggestions is that retire- 
ment should be studied and planned many years 
before it is necessary. A very broad view with 
case histories. 


LAZARO CARDENAS, MEXICAN DEMO- 
CRAT. By Witu1AM CAMERON TOWNSEND. 
Ann Arbor: George Wahr. Pp. 379. $4.00. 
The author is an American who has spent 

most of his life among Indian tribes in Latin- 

American countries, reducing their languages to 
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print and teaching them reading, and other 
things. Working ina rural Mexican village which 
was visited by then-president Cardenas, he be- 
came a hero-worshiper. The story is readable 
and inspiring. One hopes it is not exaggerated. 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON. By Etts- 
WORTH BARNARD. Macmillan. $4.75. 


A critical study, almost overlooking biogra- 
phy. Barnard sees Robinson as an idealist in 
philosophy, a traditionalist in verse form, a lib- 
eral humanist in spirit. The critic applaud’ the 
union of lyricism and drama and the union of 
irony and tenderness throughout the works. 


BERNARD SHAW. By A. C. Warp. Long- 
mans. $1.85. 


Exceptionally easy to read. Ward criticizes 
the major plays for their extrinsic values with- 
out postulating anything new. Appears to be a 
good refresher or introduction to a study of 
Shaw. 


BY THE WATERS OF THE DANUBE. By 
ALEXANDRA ORME. Duell, Sloan. $3.50. 


Life in Budapest at the close of World War 
II. The desperate struggle for existence over- 
came the individual’s importance, and sur- 
vival was all that could be hoped for. Memoirs 
—surprisingly free from bitterness. 


THE FALL OF SPAIN. By GERALD BRENAN. 
Pellegrini & Cudahy. $3.75. 


A laudatory day-to-day account of the 
author’s return to Spain after a thirteen-year 
absence. He has written a sensitive, courageous 
account of the Spanish people as they live, hope, 
and plan today. The conversations are stimulat- 
ing. Never, says the author, has he been in a 
country whose citizens were so anxious to ex- 
press their views on their government. His 
descriptions of scenery, landscapes, architec- 
ture, churches, etc., make them beautifully 
real to the reader. 
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IN TIME OF SWALLOWS. By MAE WIN- 
KLER GoopMAN. Devin-Adair. $2.75. 


Illustrations in black and white of fifty-two 
American birds by William E. Scheele, director 
of the Cleveland Museum of Natural History. 
Each picture is accompanied by a poetic com- 
ment on the bird. Attractive little book for 
bird lovers. 


NORTH WITH THE SPRING. By Epwin 
Way TEALE. Dodd, Mead. $5.00. 


The naturalist and his wife made a seven- 
teen-thousand-mile journey seeing spring come 
in twenty-three states, in swamps, caves, 
wildernesses, mountaintops. A superb nature 
and travel book. Thirty-eight pages of photo- 
graphs. 


WILDLIFE IN COLOR. By Rocer Tory 

PETERSON. Houghton. $3.00. 

Sponsored by the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion. Four hundred and fifty full-color illustra- 
tions about 2 by 3 inches, arranged by wildlife 
communities. Integrated texts and pictures de- 
scribe habitats in terms of trees, flowers, butter- 
flies, etc., as they live together and depend 
upon or destroy each other. Chapters titled 
“Extinct,” “Vanishing,” and “Strangers from 
Other Lands” are interesting. A gorgeous book. 


Paper Covers 


THE LITTLE PRINCESSES. By MARIon 
Crawrorp. Bantam. $0.25. 


THE LOYALTY OF FREE MEN. By Atan 
Bartu. Pocketbooks Cardinal. $0.35. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. By Joun PREsTON. 
Pocketbooks Cardinal. $0.35. 

OUR LANGUAGE. By Simeon Porter. Peli- 
can. $o.50. 

WILLIAM JAMES. By MARGARET KNIGHT. 
Pelican. $0.35. 


PLATO’S “SYMPOSIUM.” Translated by 
W. Hamitton. Penguin Classics. $0.50. 


Professional 


THE ABC OF PLAIN WORDS. By Sr 
ERNEST Gowers. London: His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. Pp. 146. Cloth, $1.50; 
paper, $0.75. 


An alphabetical arrangement of items of 
rhetoric, grammatical usage, diction, punctua- 
tion, and spelling, designed as a reference book 
for British Treasury employees. The Introduc- 
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tion urges simplicity of language, more empha- 
sized in the author’s earlier Plain Words. Ameri- 
can scholars will call it conservative, if not 
puristic, in usage. 


ENGLISH STUDIES TODAY. Edited by 
C. L. Wrenn and G. Buttovcu. Oxford. 


Pp. 201. $4.25. 


Nineteen papers were read and discussed by 
scholars from thirty nations at the Interna- 
tional Conference of University Professors of 
English at Oxford in August, 1950. Since each 
speaker chose his topic, the collection is quite 
miscellaneous, though divided into four “parts”: 
“General” “Linguistic,” “Particular Literary 
Topics,” and “The Teaching of English in Uni- 
versities.”” Kemp Malone, of Johns Hopkins, is 
the only American contributor. The papers on 
teaching concern primarily instruction of stu- 
dents whose native language is not English. 


EARLY AMERICAN POETS. Edited by 
Louis UNTERMEYER. New York: Library 
Publishers. Pp. 334. $5.00. 


Selections from forty poets, from the anony- 
mous seventeenth-century “Forefathers’ Song” 
through Lowell and Melville, chosen partly for 
value as Americana. Some of the less familiar 
selections and the editor’s Introduction will in- 
terest readers moderately conversant with 
American literature. 


LATIN LITERATURE. By W. A. Latwtaw. 
Philosophical Library. Pp. 229. $2.75. 


Since this book is 16mo, the treatise is 
rather condensed. It often analyzes both style 
and content, but the rapid procession of authors 
makes it suitable chiefly for reference or for re- 
view after wide reading in the literature itself. 


MASTERPIECES OF WORLD LITERA- 
TURE IN DIGEST FORM. Edited by 
Frank N. Introduction by CLiF- 
TON FapIMAN. Harper. $5.95. 


Assisted by Dayton Kohler and a staff, the 
author has summarized 510 novels, plays, tales, 
and epic poems. Any plot can be read in sixty 
seconds, yet the entries are longer and more 
compact than in similar books. 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


IMPROVING CITIZENSHIP EDUCA- 
TION. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


A two-year progress report of the Citizenship 
Education Project. CEP is a service, not a re- 
search, project, diffusing improved teaching 
methods in the schools to help pupils become 
good citizens. 


GOLD STAR LIST OF AMERICAN FIC- 
TION, 37TH EDITION. Syracuse (N.Y.) 
Public Library. Pp. 60. $0.75. 


Nearly nine hundred books listed alphabeti- 
cally by authors, with brief annotations, fol- 
lowed by a classification of the same titles with- 
out annotations under nearly fifty heads, such 
as “Adventure,” “Colored People,” ‘Family 
Life,” “Journalism,” “Short Stories,” “New 
York City.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A LANGUAGE 
ARTS PROGRAM: By Hvucu B. Woop. 
School of Education, University of Oregon 
(Eugene). Pp. 19. $0.30. Mimeographed. 


Principles of curriculum and teaching meth- 
od applicable to all public school grade levels. 
Considerably in advance of general practice of 
today. 


MAN’S LOYALTIES AND THE AMERI- 
CAN IDEAL: PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
SECOND ANNUAL SYMPOSIUM 
SPONSORED BY STATE UNIVERSITY 
OF NEW YORK. State University of New 
York. Pp. 136. 


Sections are “Competition for Man’s Loyal- 
ties,” “Twentieth Century Competition and the 
American Ideal,” “General Education for a 
World of Conflict,’ and “The Challenge to 
American Democracy.”’ Among the speakers: 
Alvin C. Eurich, Henry Steele Commager, 
Senator Wayne Morse, labor leader Boris 
Shishkin, Mildred McAfee Horton, Eric Seva- 
reid, Harry J. Carman, T. R. McConnell, 
Clarence Faust, and Lebanese Ambassador 
Charles Malik. 


Ti eaching Materials 
For Class Use 


“THE MASTERY OF READING SERIES”: 
WORLDS OF ADVENTURE; WORLDS 
OF PEOPLE; WORLDS TO EXPLORE; 
THE WORLD OF ENDLESS HORIZONS. 
Edited by Matitpa and ULLIN W. 
LEAVELL, with the editorial advice of MARY 
Goutp Davis. Pp. 499; 501; 575; 636. $1.93; 
$1.93; $2.72; $3.12. 


The four volumes of the Bailey-Leavell 
“Mastery of Reading Series’’ for Grades VII, 
VIII, IX, and X contain such lively and pro- 
vocative material that they will practically 
teach themselves. Adventure, all kinds of it, is 
the keynote of Worlds of Adventure. Exciting 
events that have happened to real people the 
world over fill the pages of Worlds of People. 
Many kinds of worlds may be explored through 
the medium of reading in Worlds To Explore. 
American writers and writers of other countries 
have joined forces in revealing the world of in- 
teresting people and events beyond our horizons 
in The World of Endless Horizons. The selections 
in these books will seize and hold the interest of 
boys and girls. 

While pupil interest has obviously been the 
prime determining factor in the choice of read- 
ing material, provisions for the development of 
reading skills have received adequate emphasis. 
Each chapter in each volume concentrates upon 
one important aspect of reading. However, com- 
prehension, speed, and vocabulary enrichment, 
since they are considered of equal and primary 
importance, are given additional] stress. Even 
though each of these three skills is developed in 
a single chapter in each volume, each is also de- 
veloped cumulatively throughout the remain- 
ing chapters. Excellent helps for teaching read- 
ing are woven into the suggested activities at 
the end of the various selections. 

The artographs will delight boys and girls. 
‘The artist and the photographer have most hap- 
pily combined the reality of the photograph 
with the imaginative range of drawings in vivid 
and interest-catching illustrations. 

Much of the material in this series is readily 
adaptable to what is going on the rest of the day 


in other classes. There is a nicely balanced dis- 
tribution of old and new selections. The cream 
of the old has been included along with much 
contemporary literature. 

The Teacher’s Guide for each volume con- 
tains numerous suggestions for motivation, ad- 
ditional tests, and generous listings of films, 
filmstrips, and recordings. 

WIGGINS 
PuBLic SCHOOLS 
Tusa, OKLAHOMA 


CREATIVE READING. By HELEN Ranp 
MILLER and Joun J. De Boer. Graessle- 
Mercer Co. (Seymour, Ind.). Pp. 66. 


How to understand, remember, enjoy, what 
you read; how to make the most of your time 
and be a critical reader. Concise, spirited, a 
manual for high school and junior college stu- 
dents. 


UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL, 
1950-51. Edited by RutH ULMAN. Wilson. 
$2.50. 


Verbatim reports of outstanding collegiate 
forensic activities. Bibliographies and sum- 
maries accompany. “A Non-Communist World 
Organization,” ““Rearming Western Germany,” 
“Youth and Defense,’ “Loyalty Oaths,’ 
“Legalized Gambling,’’ and others. 


Pamphlets 


GETTING ALONG IN SCHOOL. By BERNICE 
L. NEUGARTEN and Pavt J. MisnEr. YOU 
CAN READ BETTER. By Patt Witty and 
Harry Bricker. CLUBS ARE FUN. By 
Mirprep C. Letton and ADELE M. RIES. 
PRIMER OF ATOMIC ENERGY. By 
JoHN LEWELLEN. Science Research Associ- 
ates. $0.40 each. 


Four of a series, these booklets all illustrate 
the best in graphic teaching. They state con- 
cisely their points, fortified by graphs, cartoons, 
and anecdotes. 
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Films 


JULIUS CAESAR. 4 reels (35 min.), 16-mm. 
film with sound. Young America Films. 


The success of this new filming of Shake- 
speare’s play derives from its technical excel- 
lence, careful attention to settings and facial 
expressions, and its fidelity to the high drama of 
Shakespeare’s verse. The film condenses the 
first three acts, commencing inauspiciously with 
dragging dialogue and rather wooden charac- 
terizations; but it gathers momentum with the 
murder scene and concludes with a brilliant 
rendition of Antony’s funeral oration. Pupils 
who have read the play will benefit most. 


LIEBER ANKER 
METUCHEN (N.J.) HicH ScHoo. 


LET’S PRONOUNCE WELL. Coronet. One 
reel. Black-and-white, $50; color, $100. 


The film emphasizes important factors in im- 
proving the mechanics of speech by speaking 
distinctly, by acquiring naturalness through a 
sense of communication with the listener, and 
by consulting the dictionary to determine ques- 
tionable pronunciations. With the use of a re- 
corder in a classroom situation, a teacher dem- 
onstrates the first steps in attacking the prob- 
lems of a pupil with lazy speech habits. Al- 
though the principles emphasized need attention 
at all age levels, the approach in the film would 
appeal to junior high school or sixth-grade 
pupils largely because of the age of the students 
used in the demonstration. The film is well or- 
ganized, clear, and interesting. Probably an 
eleventh-grade boy’s reaction to the film is an 
accurate evaluation: “It’s fine for kids’; and 
then he added condescendingly, ‘I even learned 
how to pronounce preferably.” 


MARGARET PAINTER 
MopestTo, CALIFORNIA 


BETTER USE OF WORDS. Pau R. WENDT, 
educational collaborator. 20 minutes. Coro- 
net. Black-and-white, $50; color, $100. 


High school students’ need for more effective 
expression is clearly shown in three brief scenes: 
a boy cannot explain a dented fender to his 
father; another boy does not get the job he 
wants; a girl fails to interest her friends in a 
movie she liked. In the last scene a teacher, who 
had been in the background, accomplishes what 


the girl, Rose, could not do. Rose, realizing that 
there must be a key to her problem, asks the 
teacher for advice, which is given in the form of 
three steps: (1) strive for a wide vocabulary; 
(2) have a clear mental picture; and (3) keep in 
touch with your audience. After Rose tries the 
three steps and finds that they really help, the 
first two scenes are reshown as they might have 
been if the boys had chosen their words more 
carefully. 

The film concludes with a suggestion that the 
class try to apply these principles to the task of 
describing a landscape, a platter of food, a 
dance accompanied by music—all shown on the 
screen. Although this suggested activity is more 
academic than the situations portrayed in the 
rest of the film, teachers will find the descrip- 
tions an easy transition to further class work. 


ALICE M. RAPE 
Austin HicH ScHooL 
CHIcAGO, ILLINOIS 


HOW TO KEEP YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 
ALIVE. Teaching Aids Laboratory, through 
the Assistance of the Payne Fund, Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State Universi- 
ty, Columbus, Ohio. Original art by the Uni- 
versity Chart and Graph Service. Filmstrip. 
In color. $2.50. 


In this filmstrip Dr. I. Catcher, who has 
“doctored’’ thousands of ailing bulletin boards, 
prescribes for a sick patient. Illnesses are diag- 


- nosed as inability to attract attention, stimulate 


interest, and hold interest. Cures prescribed are 
creating a good headline, illustrating the head- 
line, and arranging materials effectively. The 
patient is warned to get help and keep a sched- 
ule. The film then illustrates, by means of color 
cartoons, each of these points. Principles of de- 
sign, color, form, arrangement, and unity are 
well handled. Repetition of the slogans serves to 
fix important points, to stress organization, and 
to give unity to the film strip. Although teachers 
and pupils will not receive specific directions for 
preparing a bulletin board, they will gain 
through this interesting, amusing, and artistic 
film an understanding of basic design tech- 
niques, suggestions for turning to the school and 
the community for assistance, and a concept of 
the place of the bulletin board as a teaching aid. 


DorotHy DAKIN 


STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 
PULLMAN, WASHINGTON 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 


Recording 


LEW SARETT, READING FROM HIS COL- 
LECTED POEMS. (By permission of Henry 
Holt & Co.) 334 rpm. Clark Weaver, Dis- 
tributor (1426 N.E. Seventh St., Gainesville, 
Fla.). $5.95 postpaid. 


Lew Sarett—variously woodsman and guide 
in the Rockies and in Canada, U.S. Ranger, prize- 
winning poet, lecturer, and professor of speech 
at Northwestern University—has recorded four- 
teen of his nature poems and Indian songs on a 
longpiaying disk, with a brief prose introduction 
to each selection. His voice is a well-modulated 
but vigorous baritone, his every word is clear, 
and his reading is in keeping with the spirit of 
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his poem. The recording, pressed by Columbia 
Records, Inc., is excellent. 

Of the selections, perhaps the most enjoyable 
are the Indian songs, but all of them should in- 
terest the student, especially at the secondary 
level, for Sarett’s technique is simple, his 
themes are easy to follow, and his work, though 
minor, is universal and undated in its appeal. 
Typical of the poems read are “Four Little 
Foxes,”’ “To a Grove of Silver Birches,” “Cattle 
Bells,” and the pieces based upon Chippewa In- 
dian customs: a war dance, a lullaby, and a gift- 
exchange squaw dance. 


THEODORE C. HOEPFNER 


ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


For Out-of-Class Use 


MAN OF THE FAMILY. By Ratrx Moopy. 
Norton. $3.00. 


Whether or not one has read Little Britches, 
this sequel is a wonderful book judged on its 
own merits. In these modern days of “let the 
other fellow do it” this story of personal inde- 
pendence is worth its weight in gold. Little 
Britches is now the man of the family. If he 
sometimes seems too good to be true, the 
struggles that he and his family endure to keep 
their self-respect and their integrity more than 
compensate for the slight lack of realism. The 
incidents are well told, especially the one about 
the curtain-stretcher, although the cowboy races 
will appeal more to high school students. This is 
a book which will be read with pleasure by 
everyone. 

Frances L. HUESTON 
DeEERING HiGH SCHOOL 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


THREE GOLDEN NOBLES. By CuristINE 
Price. Longmans. $2.75. 


Three Golden Nobles is a fast-moving, grip- 
ping story of serfdom and its move toward free- 
dom in fourteenth-century England. Inter- 
woven is an intimate picture of Stephen Bel- 
linger’s life in the painters’ guild in London. A 
wealth of authentic detail and a rich vocabulary 
make the book valuable for English-social sci- 
ence correlation. Highly recommended for high 
school. 

THETIS HINKLE 
ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL 
East INDIANA 


ROYAL RED. By Jack O’BRIEN. Winston. 
$2.50. 


Peter Thorne of the Royal Canadian Mount- 
ed Police solves a brutal murder and uncovers 
illegal logging operations. Tiwa, an Indian 
youth, and the horse, Royal Red, are the key 
figures. Peter is the nephew of the Jim Thorne 
of the “Silver Chief” series. For the later junior 
high and the senior high boy. The December 
selection of the Junior Literary Guild. 


JeromME Hutto 


WASHINGTON JuNIoR HicH ScHOOL 
GREEN Bay, WISCONSIN 


GRAY LINE AND GOLD. By R. G. Emery. 
Macrae-Smith. $2.50. 


A timely and well-told story of football at 
West Point for the maturer high school boy. 
McMinn, outstanding backfield runner, devel- 
ops conflicting interests in his final season, in- 
cluding a love interest, and realizes that one’s 
life, to be a success, must be made of whole 
cloth aside from the large monetary rewards of 
professional football. 


J. 


ROCKETS, JETS, GUIDED MISSILES 
AND SPACE SHIPS. By Jack CocciIns 
and FLETCHER PRATT. Random House. 


The authors write admirably of ever in- 
creasing subjects. Adolescent readers, especial- 
ly boys, like the book and find it most readable 
and informative in an adult manner. The nu- 
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merous diagrams and pictures are instructive 
and well placed. Junior high students show 
great interest in the book. 
Joun DINGMAN 
CENTENNIAL JuNrIoR HiGH SCHOOL 
Decator, ILLINOIS 


PRINCE VALIANT IN THE DAYS OF 
KING ARTHUR. By Harotp Foster. 
Hastings House. $2.75. 


The story appeals to those people who have 
been interested readers of “Prince Val’’ in 
comic strips. The book is heavily laden with 
pictures. The action is centered in the invasion 
of Great Britain, Sorceress Le Fey, King Ar- 
thur, and the search for the fair Ilene. The 
board-bound copy makes questionable its high 
cost. The book furnishes abundant interest for 
adolescent slow readers. 


OUR TANKER FLEET. By Irvinc Crump. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 


Most boys in the ninth and tenth grades 
would find this story of the oil tankers in peace 
and war a fast-paced, easy story to read. This 
straightforward account of how oil is carried to 
the far corners of the world makes much of the 
many heroic deeds in the newest of mercantile 
fleets. Good use is made of personal narrative 
accounts, and scores of well-chosen photo- 
graphs add to the intrinsic interest value of the 
subject matter. Older students who want to 
learn more about new and challenging voca- 
tional fields will find this book and others by 
Irving Crump worth exploring. Highly recom- 
mended. 

Martin RvucG 
Otney ScHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


THE TREASURE HUNT. By Erne. M. 
Huoues. Island Press. $3.00. 


This book is not worth any critical mention. 
The plot is unbelievably naive, the characters 
wooden, and the dialogue childish, while the 
sentence structure is enough to make Rudolf 
Flesch spin in dizzying circles. I have never 
come across anything quite so bad. The jacket 
blurb says that this “is a clean romance for our 
young people.’ The book is so sterile that it 
would give teen-agers an undying dislike of fic- 
tion and send them flocking to the comic books 
and TY. 

M. R. 
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THE QUEST OF THE SCHOONER ARGUS. 
By A. J. Vixtrers. Scribner. $3.75. 


Captain Villiers gives a stimulating account 
of a trip on the schooner ‘“‘Argus”’ of the Portu- 
guese codfishing fleet of sailing vessels. This is a 
worth-while account of the hard, exciting lives 
of men who fish from 4:00 a.m. and who work 
until late at night cleaning and salting the fish. 
Boys will like this tale of man’s heroism. 

SALLY WINFREY 
Dwicut Morrow HicH ScHooi 
ENGLEWoop, NEW JERSEY 


ALBUM OF HORSES. By MARGUERITE HEN- 
RY. Rand, McNally. $2.95. 


Seldom does a book have appeal for so wide a 
range of ages as this. Small child, high school 
student, adult—each will find in this handsome- 
ly illustrated volume a fascinating experience. 
In her inimitable manner the author describes 
some twenty familiar breeds of horses. Fiery 
Arab, wild mustang, dancing Lipizzan, gentle 
burro—these and many others parade across the 
pages, with interesting facts interspersed with 
charming anecdotes. Whereas the older reader 
would enjoy the book because it is thoroughly 
entertaining, the young child would find it 
equally delightful for the exceedingly beautiful 
full-page paintings by Wesley Dennis. 


MArRDIE W. ENDRES 
WESTWOOD SCHOOL 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE LOST KINGDOM. By CHESTER BRYANT. 
Messner. $2.75. 


Rodmika, thirteen-year-old Hindu boy 
reared at the American Foundation, dreams of 
finding a way through Hara Daldal, the great 
Indian jungle, How he discovers the remnant of 
a forgotten, ancient highway and the key to the 
mystery of the cobra tattooing on his chest 
makes an intriguing story that keeps the reader 
enthralled to the final page. Descriptions of 
jungle and animal life are excellently done. 
Winner of Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation 
Award. 

M. W. E. 


THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD’S “older 
girls” selection for May is THE LONE- 
SOME SORREL by KettH ROBERTSON 
(Winston, $2.50); its “older boys” selection 
is BIG MUTT by Joun REEsE (Westmin- 
ster Press, $2.50). 
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A solution for 
limited textbook funds 


NOW ...for the remarkably 
low price of $1.50 your students 
can have an up-to-date, easy to 
use, modern high school diction- 
ary—containing an original ex- 
ercise section that teaches them 
how to use the dictionary more 
effectively. 


THE AMERICAN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


DICTIONARY 


A carefully prepared abridge- 
ment of THe AMERICAN CoL- 
LEGE Dictionary, edited by 
Clarence L. Barnhart. New 
— from all new plates on 
igh quality paper. 

Net class price: $1.50 


Oxford Book Company 
222 Fourth Avenue 
New York 3, N.Y. 


“Invaluable in classes in speech” 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 
By 


JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 

THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing diction- 
ary serves for the speech of the United States, a 
purpose comparable to that served for Southern 
British English by Professor Daniel Jones's Eng- 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary. 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body 
of common words in use in America. Having in 
mind the needs of students, the editors havein- 
cluded many American proper names and many 
historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pro- 
nunciation, which is indicated by the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association. More 
than half of these symbols are the ordinary let- 
ters of the English alphabet or familiar varia- 
tions of them. 


538 Pages — Size, 6 x 9 x 144 Inches — 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 
G.&C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


A distinguished new book of far-reaching 
importance to all teachers of English... 


Fries 


THE 
STRUCTURE 
OF ENGLISH 


A definitive analysis of the structure of the language. 


An alternative to traditional grammar developed through the 
methods of modern linguistics. 


$3.25 list. 10% professional discount. Carrying charges prepaid. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 - 221 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1 
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TRESSLER 


FIFTH EDITION 


English in Action 
The teaching materials throughout the Fifth Edition 

TRESSLER are designed to help pupils to help themselves. Senior 
high school pupils can really enjoy this solid training in 
listening, reading, thinking, speaking, and writing. All 
content is in accord with most recent research findings. 
Sets reachable goals of creative achievement for stu- 
dents of all degrees of ability. Courses 1, 2, 3, 4 or Books 
1 and 2 for Grades 9, 10, 11, 12. Teacher’s Manuals. 
Practice Books. Answer books for texts and Practice Books. 


Junior English in Action 
The Fifth Edition is keyed to present-day schools, pu- 
TRESSLER pils, methods, teaching aims. Stresses adjustment to 
AND family, school, and social life on a basis of democratic 
living. Thorough, enjoyable training in the fundamen- 
SHELMADINE tals of good English—largely by correlation with other 
subjects taught in the junior high school. Books 1, 2, 3. 
Teacher’s Manual. Practice Books. Answer books for 
texts and Practice Books. 


D. Heartu AND Company 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA DALLAS Home Office: BOSTON 


